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ee HERE are two chief elements in the mistrial 
» 


brought about in the Fall-Sinclair case. One 

bi these is the assertion of a juror, Edward K. Kid- 
ell, that, in case of a hung jury or an acquittal, 
e expected to get “a car a block long.” It is not 
et proved that this statement was anything more 
han the idle remark of a loose talker, and the pub- 
'E ic should hold a suspended judgment unless and 
ntil it is proved that some sinister transaction lay 

ehind it. But the investigation of the jurors by 

urns detectives is on quite another footing. It 

as been shown that eleven of the twelve jurors 

ere the object of careful surveillance and extensive 

itten reports. It has also been shown that these 

eports went to one of Harry Sinclair's employees. 

his man, called before the grand jury, protested 

is innocence of any wrong-doing, but coupled this 

ce Mth a refusal to testify, on the ground that he migh 
ncriminate himself. What interpretation would 


7 @@M-. Sinclair wish the public to put on this incident ? 
ork fb hat the investigation of the jurymen, costing thou- 
ands of dollars, was undertaken solely out of idle 





the general belief that as administered in America 
today it does not represent even-handed justice. It is 
said that, if you have money enough, you can buy 
your way out of almost any legal predicament. 
Well, here is one of the outstanding scandals of 
American public life, the most notorious, if not the 
worst, since the Grant administration. Five years 
after the offense took place, what do we find? Not 
one of the participants has yet suffered any legal 
penalty, though monetary losses have been incurred 
in connection with the compulsory restoration of the 
oil lands to the government. Two of the chief wit- 
nesses have spent three years in France, thumbing 
their noses at the American judicial system, and thus 
far, nothing has been done to them. One of the 
defendants, Mr. Sinclair, has been sentenced to two 
months in prison, not for the Teapot Dome trans- 
action but because he refused to testify before a 
Senate committee. This sentence, less than the 
term customarily visited upon a hungry man who 
takes a loaf of bread, has not yet been served, and 
there is no guarantee that it ever will. And now the 
trial of Fall and himself breaks down because of 

espionage, directed against the members of the jury 
by persons in his employ. For the sake of Ameri- 
can justice, it is necessary that, when this case is 
tried again, it shall be carried to a conclusion which 
will satisfy the conscience of the people. 


AS often happens with debaters, Mr. Parker Gil- 
bert and the German government were in the main 
discussing different subjects in their recent exchange 
of notes. Mr. Gilbert said that Germany is bor- 
rowing too much abroad and spending too much at 
home, in view of its obligations under the Dawes 
Plan. He objects to the system of gathering funds 
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into the national treasury and then redistributing 
them to the states and communes, as tending to en- 
courage reckless expenditure. The government re- 
plies that the money borrowed abroad is amply se- 
cured, and is being used for productive purposes. Of 
specific expenditures criticized by Gilbert, some will 
not begin until a distant date, others are definitely 
ordered in the Treaty of Versailles, and others, hav- 
ing to do with increases in salaries of state officials, 
are necessitated by “political pressure’’—which 
every American ought to understand. The govern- 
ment insists it has not been reckless in its expendi- 
tures. It points out that the great problem is to re- 
duce the excess of imports over exports, and that 
progress is being made in this direction. Still more 
capital is needed to extend agricultural production 
and reduce imports further; and a reduction of 
tariff walls by other nations (can this refer to the 
United States?) is necessary to permit the needed 
expansion of German exports. 


THE two notes are, in large part, quite compatible. 
The government, of course, overlooks the fact that 
foreign loans, even though used for productive pur- 
poses, release domestic capital for other and less 
praiseworthy purposes. Mr. Gilbert ignores the 
consideration that much of what he has to say about 
extravagant and wasteful methods would apply quite 
as well to the American government, or, indeed, to 
any other. And finally, both of them ignore the 
facts that, heretofore, reparations payments have 
been made chiefly out of borrowed money; that this 
borrowing cannot go on indefinitely; that the annual 
payments are about to rise to the enormous sum of 
$625,000,000 a year; that, despite the progress 
made in reducing imports, Germany still has an un- 
favorable balance of trade. The logical conclusion 
from this set of facts is disregarded because it is 
highly unpalatable; and officialdom always prefers 
to let unpalatable truths announce themselves at the 
last possible moment. 


IN THE October issue of The General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle, there is an article by Capt. 
George L. Darte which is worth the attention of 
those who are interested in American intellectual 
and academic standards. The object of this article 
is to describe and expose the “baleful socialistic pro- 
paganda” which is now corrupting the minds and 
morals of students in American universities. Now 
there is, of course, no reason why anybody who dis- 
believes strongly in socialism or anything like it 
should not write and, if possible, publish a wholly 
indiscriminate and ignorant indictment of such 
doctrine, but Captain Darte’s article is not an or- 
dinary unfavorable discussion of socialism. Nor 
is The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle 
an ordinary quarterly magazine. It is the continua- 
tion of a publication which was founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It is now published by the Alumni 
Association of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
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it is, to all appearances, an authorized, if not an 
official, publication of that university. Yet it gives 
space to an article such as Captain Darte’s, which, 
in ostensibly discussing “‘the socialistic trend in edu. 
cation,” violates every standard of sound intel. 
lectual and scholarly procedure. It is peculiarly 
anomalous that such an article should appear in a 
magazine whose founder was the first and probably 


the best American liberal, and who, above every. 4 
thing else, was tolerant of differences of opinion andj ¥ 
scrupulously fair to his opponents. ul 

pc 
CAPTAIN Darte in this article proves himself tof ¥: 
be merely an ignorant collector of gossip about the fia 
educational activities of socialists, and a mere pur. fle 


veyor of epithets. He begins by declaring thatfjc 
“Socialism is Communism.” He identifies with thei re 
Socialists and, consequently, with the Communists, & 


those who “speak in tearful terms as to Mexico, theft 
Cantonese and revolutionists in many lands” andi! 
who “criticize the President and Secretary offi bu 
State.” He attacks the Woman's Internationalfiiell 


League for Peace and Freedom, and declares it ism 
“well substantiated” that “the fight against militarygig 00 
training is Communist-inspired.” He describes asiif¥! 
an apparent example of Socialist and consequentlyg@g ll 
Communist propaganda a book, edited by Professor ye: 
Leon Marshall of the University of Chicago, andj rt 
entitled “Industrial Society,”’ which contains 414 s 

lected readings by 219 authors. He discovers, tof] ! 
his horror, that “well over one half of the volume gc 
is the work of American and European sociologist 
whose theories concerning business and _ industry 
range all the way from mildly socialistic to the othe 
extreme of anarchy—Communism.” He gives, a 
examples of writers whom it is dangerous to quoté 
for the edification of American students, Josephing 
Goldmark, Walton Hamilton, Roscoe Pound an 
James Harvey Robinson. It is appropriate enoug 
for this kind of nonsense to appear in alarmis 
super-patriotic publications, but it is humiliating to 
an authoritative publication of one of the greates 
universities in the country to degrade itself by pul 
lishing, and consequently endorsing, so silly an ex 
ample of educational “sociology.” 























LAST week’s municipal elections in Great Brita 
increased by a hundred the seats held by Labo 
party representatives. Too much emphasis shou! 
not, of course, be laid upon this result. Th 
elections were in the urban districts, where Labo 
strength is concentrated; the contests were 0! 
type in which Liberal and Conservative are © 
greatly interested, whereas the working man vot 
as a matter of party loyalty. Last year’s Labi 
gain was still greater, by 50 percent. When all thes 
discounts have been made, however, there rema' 
a solid Labor victory, which is of additional » 
portance because every day that passes shows mo 
clearly how bankrupt of ideas and leadership |s ¢ 
present Conservative government. 
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not anf THE refusal of the Supreme Court of the United 
t wives yy states to take jurisdiction in the Willett-Sears case 
which, fq brings to a close a litigation that has afforded most 
in cclys yy penetrating glimpses into modern finance. Our 
-...) Mereaders may recall that the facts of this case, as 
lia found by the jury, were set forth in these pages, on 
ir in ay January 21, 1925, by Messrs. Felix Frankfurter 
obably and James M. Landis in an article entitled “Bankers 
- and the Conspiracy Law.”’ The essence of the case 
on and was the claim by Willett and Sears, who had built 
yp important factories in New England, that a 
powerful group of banking interests, taking ad- 
self tovantage of the financial needs of Willett, Sears 
out | and Company, had unlawfully combined to inter- 
re pur.jqgfere with the access of these manufacturers to the 
o thatigeredit market. The unified tactics of the bankers in 
ith thei refusing to extend credit upon reasonable terms, the 
vunists.aertion of their combined pressure when they 
co. thei realized that the manufacturers were financially sick, 
s” an with a view to acquiring in an unconscionable way a 
try offggbusiness potentially profitable, whereby they eventu- 
ationalagally “purchased” factories with an established earn- 
es it ising capacity of over $1,000,000 a year for $625,- 
vilitarygg 000, were held unjustifiable as a matter of law, for 
‘hes asgwhich a jury in December, 1924, assessed $10,534,- 
quently 109.07 as compensation. This was the result of a 
ofessoram year's trial, presided over by a judge of esteemed 
ro, and reputation. 
414s 
ers LAST March, the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
volu sichusetts reversed this result, and ordered that a 
slogists#i verdict be directed for the defendants. This it did, 


not by controverting the adequacy of the proof of 
e othemiithe conspiracy by which the bankers obtained con- 
trol of very profitable factories. The Court ex- 
pressly withheld opinion upon the existence of the 
unlawful combination which the jury had found. 
The verdict was nullified because the Supreme Court 
beld that a release given to the bankers by Willett 
and Sears subsequent to the acquisition of their pro- 

























seph nq 


‘ing lo@M@perties for any cause “whatsoever from the begin- 
rei ting of the world to the date of these presents” was, 
by pubis a matter of law, unrelated to any earlier con- 
an eM@iwiracy and completely exonerated the bankers for 
sponsibility for such conspiracy. And law, ap- 
parently, according to the Massachusetts doctrine 
Britain this case, is unrelated to morality. For the 
L.abof@™@Court ruled that “‘we are concerned only with the 
shoul kgal rights of the parties, and cannot deal with the 
Uh@iethics of the situation.” 
Labo 
od ee THE plaintifls thereupon invoked the reviewing 
tre ™Bipower of the Supreme Court at Washington, on the 
"Lab theory that this decision on commercial law in the 
1 re Massachusetts Court involved the denial of a fed- 
athe. tal constitutional right. It was to have been eXx- 
al i pected that the Supreme Court of the United States 
= al ould not find a constitutional question in this case. 
Sa but the claim made by Willett’s counsel in their 


formal petition to the Supreme Court deserves to be 
moted; 
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The Full [Massachusetts] Court arrived at its 
decision by arbitrary assertions negatived by the rec 
ord that certain testimony and evidence was lacking, 
notwithstanding a recital of the same with supporting 
references to the record was brought to the Court’s 
attention by the plaintiffs’ brief, by arbitrary refusals 
to accept or consider findings of fact made by the jury 
on competent evidence and under appropriate instruc- 
tions, by substituting for such findings unwarranted 
unreasonable inferences of fact which it 

the evidence, by unwarranted 
omissions to apply to the case fundamental principles 
of law of general application to all, too well established 
by its decisions in cases against less important and in- 
(luential defendants to be debatable, and by assertions 


and drew 


from refusals and 


so plainly untenable as to be mere devices for freeing 
the defendants from their just liability to the plain- 
tiffs. 


It only needs to be added that this charge against 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court is made 
by three leading lawyers of the Boston bar, Sher- 
man L. Whipple, Boyd B. Jones and Joseph Wig- 
gin. Mr. Wiggin, it will be recalled, is the personal 
adviser of Governor Fuller, who in the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case found everything perfect with the 
Massachusetts Courts. 


A MEMORIAL to President Coolidge has been 
prepared by members of the Porto Rican legisla- 
ture asking that, in future, governors of Porto Rico 
be elected and not appointed. The President is re- 
quested to recommend to Congress the enactment of 
legislation to bring this about, beginning in 1932. 
The legislators declare that their people are now 
entirely fit for self-government. They profess sat- 
isfaction with the treatment they have received from 
the Coolidge administration, but—evidently with 
the grotesque appointments of Harding in mind— 
they express fear lest the next President should 
make an appointment merely in order to pay a po- 
litical debt, and send them a governor who is both 
ignorant of, and unsympathetic toward, their needs. 
It is of great significance that their plea has the en- 
dorsement of the present governor. 


AT LAST, a public man has dared to utter a 
heretical but wholesome truth about population 
growth. Neville Chamberlain, member of the 
British Cabinet in charge of the housing question, 
says that he observes with pleasure the decline in 
the English birth rate (now the lowest in the world) 
and looks forward hopefully to a time when the 
population will have become stationary. Then, he 
says, the housing problem will have been solved. 
He might have added that a host of other problems 
would also be solved or would disappear, if this 
condition ever became general among the chief na- 
tions of the world. Expanding population is made 
the excuse for all the worst practices of imperial- 
ism, and then provides the cannon-fodder, when 
soldiers are needed to back up the imperialist’s 
plans. 
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The Source of Anti-Britishism 


AYOR Thompson of Chicago does not seem 
to have had much success in promoting an 
organization of 100 percent Americans who are 
pledged to prevent their country from being con- 
taminated by British propaganda. Many of his 
peers laughed irreverently at his exhortation to join 
him in his patriotic crusade. Outside of Chicago, 
he is for the most part regarded as a political 
buffoon. That is the way in which he should be re- 
garded. It would be a mistake to consider his 
antics as the evidence of a robust fear or suspicion 
of Great Britain among any large fraction of the 
American people; and, if they interpret it in that 
way, English observers will miss the point. Yet in 
spite of its frivolity, Mayor Thompson’s anti- 
British vaudeville act calls for explanation as well 
as derision. Why does his demagogy obtain this 
particular expression? Are there any important 
political or racial groups in Chicago or elsewhere 
in this country which are really afraid that Ameri- 
can loyalty is being undermined by British propa- 
ganda? If so, what is the source of this illu- 
2 ea And what is the psychological explanation 
of it: 

One of the few serious attempts at explanation is 
contained in a recent article in the New York 
World. The writer, as one clue to its interpreta- 
tion, draws an analogy between the state of mind 
of Mr. Thompson and that of the Klansmen. 
2 may be a fair guess, he asserts, to say that the 
\lan 


expresses the hysteria of the lower grade mentalities in 
the old American stock and that this anti-Britishism 
expresses the hysteria of the lower grade mentalities in 
the newer American stocks. The Klan is inspired by 
the notion that a 100 percent American is a descendant 
of those pioneers who originally came from Great 
Britain. The Thompson crusade seems to be the 
obverse of this: its notion is that nobody is 100 percent 
American who maintains any connection with the old 
British tradition. 

King George is a convenient symbol under which to 
attack the social prestige of the older established Amer- 
icans of British descent. They have, it is true, dis- 
played a certain amount of snobbery and superiority 
which is deeply resented among the newer immigrant 
peoples. 


The first part of this speculation, although neat 
and plausible, seems to have little basis in fact. If 
by “newer American stocks” the writer means what 
the words usually mean, Americans of Polish, 
Czech, Jewish, Italian or other East European or 
Mediterranean descent, it is demonstrable that 
they are not anti-British. Some, indeed, like the 
Jews, are strongly pro-British; others, like the Poles, 
the Czechs and the Italians, have not forgotten that 
they are much beholden to the British for help dur- 
ing and after the War. It is rather persons of 
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Irish and German descent who are loudest and m 
frenzied in exploiting the British book-burp; 
fantasy, and among the people of foreign }j 
or parentage, they and they only are dispog 
to approve of this method of testifying to Ang 
icanism, 

The antagonism of Irish-Americans tow, 
Great Britain is a hang-over and needs no disg 
sion. Irish Republicanism is probably more po 
lar among Irish-Americans who do not hay. 
govern Ireland than it is among the Irish in I relay 
The feelings of the American citizens of Germ 
descent are also a hang-over, but they are mo 
complex. Although they contributed their { 
share of blood and treasure toward the conduct 
the War, they were persecuted by super-patriots j 
collective disloyalty. They were insulted and shan 
and deeply bruised in their feelings. Their |; 
guage was proscribed and their books, if not burn 
in public, at least threatened with destruction. \ 
enough time has passed to heal their injury 
Among the German population which is center 
around Chicago, the memory of former injust 
is still lively, and the people who cherish it dou 
less attribute much of their suffering to the succy 
of British propaganda in this country during 19) 
and 1916 in stigmatizing them in the popular m: 
as Huns. The clowning of the patriotic M 
Thompson exploits these feelings. The former: 
cusations of pan-Germanism are now being bj 
anced by the present accusations of pan-Britishis 
It is exasperating to have a friendly people wound 
by such charges, but, unlike the Klan, it is not 
product of malevolence, and the feeling which it ¢ 
ploits will pass as soon as Germany receives bett 
treatment in Europe. Silly and knavish thou 
Chicago’s ‘“‘Dayton”’ be, it will have served a use! 
purpose if it helps to purge away some of the } 
terness and anger which the intolerance of Ame: 
can super-patriotism created in the minds of lar 
numbers of inoffensive and well intentioned Ge 
mans. 


Americans is not alone sufficient to account {i 
Mayor Thompson’s anti-British song and dane 
and its apparent local success. There is someth 
about it which springs from an entirely ditter 
source, which rises in the same watershed as t! 
slowly dwindling river of the Klan. In many: 
stances, the 100 percent American of the lower m 
dle class is not a descendant of those pioneers w! 
originally came from Great Britain. We are | 
formed, for instance, that in Chicago and its neig 
borhood many Americans of German descent ha 
joined the Klan, and there is no reason to belie 
that Mayor Thompson’s contortions are usual 
considered to be an obnoxious form of patriotis 
by members of the Klan. In other states in wh! 
the use of pro-British histories in the public scho 
has been attacked, malcontents are usually sma 
town people of narrow environment and fixed p'4 
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udices who might as well be Klansmen as not. This 
small-town Americanism is not actively suspicious of 
the British as it is of the Jews and the Catholics, 
but it is ready to be suspicious of anything which 
comes from abroad and which it does not under- 
stand. 

The truth appears to be that this anti-British 
agitation, in so far as it is not an exploitation of 
Irish and German resentments by Mr. Thompson 
and his gang in Chicago, is merely another of those 
atavistic revivals of which American society has, 
since the War, been so prolific. Nearly all the dog- 
mas and prejudices which the traditional American 
used to take more or less for granted are suffering 
from a diminution of authority. Naturalism is un- 
dermining the traditional theology. Paganism is 
eating into the traditional moral code. Modern 
youth is scofhing at the wisdom of its elders, and 
modern maturity is secking to escape from its ennui 
by essays in rejuvenation. Capitalism, democracy, 
representative government, the liberty of the in- 
dividual and the authority of the state are being 
attacked more than they are being defended. Some- 
times the attacks are aggressive and open, but more 
often they are insidious and furtive. The result 
one defensive explosion after another by the apolo- 
gists of the compromised fundamentalisms, and 
when they explode it is usually for the purpose of 
excluding the heretics from the school houses. But 
these explosions are not an indication of aggressive 
vitality on the part of the older dogmas. They are 
an indication rather of increasing insecurity and 
apprehension. 

One hundred percent American patriotism, like 
the other fundamentalisms, is feeling the effect of 
a growing inattention on the part of the public. It 
cannot live without presenting its protagonists with 
an enemy whom they can hate. For a while Ger- 
many served its purpose, and anybody who did not 
wish to destroy everything German was construc- 
tively anti-American. ‘The next enemy was, of 
course, Bolshevism, and inasmuch as the Bolshevist 
state survives, the majority of American patrioteers 
still vindicate their love of country chiefly by secking 
to purify it of anything but hatred and wrath for 
this pernicious heresy. Nevertheless, anti-Bolshev- 
ism is also becoming shop-worn, and the pugnacious 
American is gravely in need of some more tangible 
and accessible stone on which to whet his patriotic 

sword. Why not England? The British Empire 
is the only great power, Japan possibly excepted, 
which is in a position seriously to damage or threat- 
en the United States. Since 1921, the British ad- 
miralty has taken advantage of a defect in the naval 
agreement of that year to regain a part of its former 
supremacy at sea. The American patriotic tradi- 
tion is accustomed to be more anti-English than 
anti-anything else. At a time like the present, when 
itis hard to find a political war-cry with any popular 
appeal, it is probably inevitable that politicians here 
and there will try to capitalize the considerable fund 
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of anti-English prejudice which still lingers some- 
where in the minds of so many ordinary A nericans. 
Ridiculous and offensive though it be, it is likely 
to remain for a long time a minor and occasional 
but troublesome note in American politics. It pro- 
vides demagogues in the larger cities with a cheap 
and easy way of profiting by the unpopularity in 
the tenement districts of the exclusive upper classes. 
In all such American cities there is a climbing pop 
lation of foreign birth which is con- 
demned to a position of social inferiority by the 
older inhabitants, and which is extremely sensitive 
about it. It is the equivalent in contemporary 
America of the class of semi-outcast frontic 
who first occupied the new land and who, 
moved west, always carried with them a 
class grievance. 


or descent 


rsimnen 
they 
sense of 
These people provide an audience 
for the demagogues who cannot rise to power 
cept by exploiting class prejudices. They relish 
violent attacks on the self-satisfied and well-to-do 
minority, usually of older British stock. When they 
pplaud denunciations of King George, they are not, 
In many cases, expressing suspicion and hatred of 


CxX- 


the English. They are satisfying their grudge 
against the older established Americans, who are 


socially and intellectually much more intimate with 
the upper classes in England than they are with the 
lower classes in America. When, consequently, th« 
writer-in the World alleged that King George is 
merely a convenient symbol under which poorer and 
humbler people can berate the self-advertised 
superiorities of the well-to-do, he was much nearer 
the truth than when he drew such a sharp contrast 
between the Klan and the anti-British Thompson 
faction. 
This minority, whose unpopularity 
Mayor Thompson is exploiting, are extremely vul- 
erable to demagogic attack—now more so than 
ever. Although they are usually 100 percent Amer- 
icans themselv es, with respect to Germans, Bolshe- 
vists and “radicals,” they are, in-certain 
colonially minded and extremely susceptible to for- 
eign influences. If opinion in Paris or London 
frowns upon the national policy of their country, 
they suffer from the utmost mental discomfort. 
They have long been accustomed to take most of 
their fashions in clothes, ideas and standards from 
abroad, and the increasingly intimate financial rela- 
tions between London and both New York and Chi- 
cago are multiplying these contacts and confirming 
American intellectual subservience. The recent new- 
comers from Europe, on the other hand, frequently 
prefer the decadent vulgarities of the new world to 
the decadent refinements of the old. They propose 
to be American in their own way, and when they 
pause for a moment to think what their own way 
is, they find it difficult to define in positive terms. 
But they know in their hearts that it is sharply dis- 
tinguished from the British emphasis on social in- 
equality which is so sympathetic to their fashionable 
and wealthy fellow Arnericans. 


well-to-do 


respects, 
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The Family Goes On 


HE institution of the family will continue to 

exist. It is being altered, but is in no danger 
of being destroyed. That is the general opinion 
which prevailed at the recent conference “On Fam- 
tly Life in America Today,” at which leading ex- 
perts from all parts of the United States gathered 
to record their verdict on the present and future 
outlook for the home. Among those who read 
papers were some of the country’s best known so- 
cial workers, psychologists, biologists, economists 
and educators. The facts reported by them, and 
the fears, hopes and faiths expressed, give us an 
exceptional opportunity to take stock. 

There was general agreement that the clock can- 
not be turned back. If some of the participants 
rather wistfully recalled the conditions of family 
life a generation ago, no one indicated any belief 
that what we now have will disappear in their favor. 
On the contrary, the opinion prevailed that human- 
ity must adjust itself to what it finds today, with 
the prospect of needing even greater adjustment to 
tomorrow. For every speaker who paid tribute to 
“the good old days,” there were three who wel- 
comed the change and believed that we are ap- 
proaching an era better than anything in the past. 
Stress was laid upon the fact that changes in the 
physical characteristics of life are unimportant, and 
the spirit with which the individuals carry on, all- 
important. As one speaker suggested, it is possi- 
ble to have more truly harmonious family life in 
two rooms in an apartment hotel, or in a Pullman 
compartment on a train, than in a big house with 
all the traditional American paraphernalia of a 
home. Everything depends on the attitude of the 
individuals, and as to this, the conferees were highly 
optimistic. 

These experts look forward to a future in which 
marriage will continue indefinitely, very much on 
its present general terms, both as a civil and re- 
ligious ceremony, and as an institution. If the per- 
centage of monogamy among those who are wed, 
and of chastity among those who are not, has notice- 
ably declined in recent years, they do not seem to 
have heard of it. They also expect future families 
to be as small as those now common among the up- 
per classes. The widespread and growing practice of 
birth control is either welcomed or tacitly accepted. 

The customary factors were cited as reasons for 
the declining impostance of the home as an insti- 
tution. It no longer has economic significance, 
since the manufacturing processes which once went 
on within its walls are now conducted elsewhere. 
Children in their late ‘teens who still live at 
home, and even wives, tend increasingly to engage 
in outside remunerative work, and thus the domi- 
nance of the father, once backed by the club of 
grim necessity, has been much weakened. It has 
also been diminished by the general decline of au- 
thoritarianism, political and religious. The rising 
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costs of land and residential construction mak 
houses and apartments ever smaller, until there jy 
hardly enough room for family'life, in the old sense, 
and hospitality consists to an increasing extent i 
taking one’s guests out to hotel, restaurant or the 
ater. New sources of extra-mural activity are fur. 
nished by the automobile, the motion-picture the 
ater, the enormously increased popularity of dane 
ing. As one speaker observed, modern life is s 
rich in recreational and cultural opportunities that 
the home needs to be more interesting and enjoyable 
than it often is, in order to compete. It simply 
doesn’t put on a good enough show. The only ce. 
ment which may be expected to hold the home of 
the future together (except, of course, as to very 
young children and their parents) is voluntary 
association, on a basis of mutual respect and aficc. 
tion; and even as to the infant, from cradle days 
on, these factors are of enormously increased im. 
portance. This change in the basis of the home 
is one which the experts contemplate without appre 
hension. Indeed, they feel that one of the great 
difficulties of the present is, not that the family is 
changing too fast, but that it is not changing fast 
enough. The necessity for a new type of relation 
ship is insufficiently recognized, especially by par 
ents, who often seek to maintain over their adult 
children a type of relationship now archaic. 

Those who spoke for the professional workers 
among juvenile delinquents and other maladjusted 
individuals displayed a refreshing humility about 
themselves and their efforts. It was generally 
agreed that no institutional care, no matter how 
scientific, is as good for a child as the norma! rela 
tionships of an ordinary family. The physical fac 
tors, important as they are, are less powerful than 
the psychic. Success is automatic when the social 
situation within the family, and as between the fam 
ily and the world in general, is right; success is im 
possible when either or both of these are awry, 
no matter what other favorable factors may exist. 
Behavioristic thinking was evidenced by many of 
those who participated in the discussion. They be 
lieve that the family can be made over, to an a! 
most unlimited extent, by altering the environmental 
factors which affect individual and group. 

The chief danger in present developments, sev: 
eral speakers felt, was the spiritual consequence of 
the family’s lack of opportunity to put down roots 
anywhere. Not only in apartment-house life, but 
throughout our cities in general, there is a growing 
lack of any contact with one’s neighbors, w/v 
create a community in ways which are not dup! 
cated merely by one’s possessing a circle of frien:s. 
On the other hand, the possibility that modern 1 
vention, which has broken up the physical unity o! 
the home, may restore it, was discussed. Devices 
like the radio and the home motion-picture projec 
tor tend, in some cases, to bring together again the 
circle which once gathered around the reading lamp. 


The development of “giant power” systems wil 
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make ; ' Cees 

ere jg gave an important effect in encouraging village and 
sense, gfarm industry, permitting many factory workers 
‘nt in fete live in uncongested areas, and thus avoid the 
r the ggdeleterious influences which the overcrowded slums 
> fyp gol cities exert upon family life. 

. the Poverty in its relation to the family was an im- 
dang portant theme. Several speakers emphasized the 
is so gnccessity of having wages high enough to give an 
tha madequate basis for proper home life, which, to a 
yableqmarge extent, is not the case today. The element 
imply gin the Community which is most seriously exploited, 













it was said, is the working-class mother. Even when 
she does not go outside the home to earn money 
and supplement the family income, she often toils 
harder than anyone else, and skimps on her own 
food and clothing, if necessary, for the sake of hus- 


ly ce. 
ne of 
very 
intary 


alice. . : 
daygvand and children. Advocates of the “family 
4 in yage’’ plan presented their ideas to the conference. 


hey pointed out the injustice of the present ar- 
rangement of equal wages for all workers of the 
same Class, whatever the difference in their bur- 


home 


ppre 


‘iyi ens. Eighty percent of adult employed males, it 
y fag fmgwas stated, have fewer than the four dependents 
ation qessumed by most statisticians. Ten percent of them 
» panggectually have 35 to 40 percent of the children. The 
adult french plan, by which an industry as a whole is 
assessed for funds with which to give larger pay 
srkersfqgto those whose need is greatest, was described as 
usted mone which deserves careful scrutiny by the United 
about states. 
erally Lhe legal status of marriage was viewed chiefly 
. howfggn the light of the present flood of legislation pro- 
| relgeqamposed or enacted on the subject. In the first nine 




















months of 1927, one hundred thirty-eight bills 
rere introduced in the state legislatures, and twenty- 
six of these have already become laws. Opposi- 
jon was expressed by some speakers to federal mar- 
nage and divorce laws, on the ground that these 
ould be worse than the provisions already exist- 
ing in the good states. The need for careful scien- 
ine study of family relationships was pointed out. 
Only unhappy marriages ever come under the ob- 
servation of social workers or municipal authori- 
fies, it was argued, and therefore the technique of 
happy marital relationships is still a terra incognita. 
A call was sounded for volunteers among persons in 
is category to come forward and tell how it is 
done. Stress was also laid on the necessity for 
having courses in matters dealing with the family 
established in normal schools and colleges. 

The dicta of these experts, needless to say, are 
good only as of the date on which they were de- 
lvered. The future is as unpredictable now as it 
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rn inefambas always been. The family is certain to be af- 
itv of flected by mechanical inventions and social changes, 


whose character cannot now be conceived. The 
most that the authorities can tell us is that, at pres- 


evices 


rojec ; 

in the eat, the alarmist reports from press and pulpit as 
lamp. {gg the disintegration of the family come under the 
; willfame general category as the famous, premature 


report of Mark Twain’s death. 
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Law and Order 

N Mr. Lawson's recent play, “Processional,” one 

of the characters is a round-bellied little man 


in high hat, morning coat and spats, who crosses 


the stage at frequent intervals exclaiming fussily, 
“Law and Order. We must have Law and Or- 
der.” The applause and laughter which greeted 


his appearance showed that he was recognized as 
a palpable hit. It is, in fact, not too much to say 
that to most people sophisticated enough to enjoy 
Mr. Lawson's theater, the conception of Law and 
Order has come to be properly typifed by that 
pompous little figure of hypocrisy. And if it be 
true, as Mr. Edwards finds in his “Natural His- 
tory of Revolution,” that one of the signs of ap- 
proaching social collapse is the change of allegi- 
ance of the intelligent minority from the conserva- 
tive to the radical camp, the acceptance of Law and 
Order as a subject for ridicule is a serious portent. 
kor such danger as may lurk in this state of 
things, those who worship Law and Order as the 
guardian of their vested interests have themselves 
to thank. The only secure basis for the persist- 
ence of this social ideal is general belief in it as 
a good common to all mankind. The class which 
profits most from its continuance should be most 
ready to share the benefits with all classes; it should 
be jealous to guard Law and Order against the sus- 
picion of covering interested designs, or of allowing 
distinction in respect of persons. And this they do 
not take the trouble to do. Society as a whole, in 
respect to this phase of government, puts itself into 
the hands of a class of officials, ranging from judges 
to police, who, by virtue of the importance of their 
function, are given immunity in its exercise. 
Obviously, one of the first tendencies on the 
part of these guardians of the palladium to be 
watched and checked is that toward aggrandizing 
their functions by provocative tactics. When the 
dogs begin to kill the sheep, then it is time for the 
shepherds to interfere. This is the situation re- 
vealed in the New Republic for October 19, by the 
attack of Pennsylvania state police upon a peaceful 
and lawful assembly of citizens in sympathy with 
Sacco and Vanzetti. Subsequent investigation has 
confirmed the story told by the victims in our col- 
umns, and has added to its implications. The police 
could have stopped the gathering by refusing en- 
trance to the orchard or by placing the speakers 
under arrest, although they had no legal authority 
to do either of these things. Instead, they drove 
the crowd together, threw tear bombs and charged. 
A woman in pregnancy, leaning over to help a 
neighbor, was beaten by a policeman’s baton across 
the hips. Her child is dead and she is said to be 
dying. A score of wounded men are awaiting trial 
for a riot brought on by the police; and, paradoxi- 
cally, the class which has most at stake in the mat- 
ter will feel that Law and Order are vindicated by 
their conviction. 
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A second tendency discrediting the authority of _ ficiaries making their test of public safety the deni 
Law and Order is discrimination in the imposition of a new trial in a case in which such elements no. 
of its restraints. Nothing is more subversive of ‘oriously were present, and exulting in the gover, 
the authority of any law than the belief that it is nor’s action sustaining a verdict which was far from 
made to be obeyed by one class and ignored by an- commanding public confidence. In the case of Saccy 
other. The disrespect into which prohibition has and Vanzetti, Governor Fuller, in defiance of ay 
fallen is a case in point. But the evil is peculiarly immense movement of protest in Europe and Amer. ' 
malignant when it is a matter, not of the enforce- ica, took the step of enforcing a penalty which no 
ment of sumptuary legislation, but of regulations subsequent proof of their innocence can recall. |p 
touching the lives of citizens. Everyone remembers the case of the Centralia men, the injustice of the 
the situation during the war and post-war periods, verdict is no longer in doubt. A majority of the h 
when the states were hastily passing laws against jurymen have admitted the intimidation to which 
the advocacy of force and violence by radical they were subjected, explained that they were led 
groups, while the legislators themselves were pro- to their verdict in the belief that the accused, if ac 
claiming the use of force and violence against those quitted, would be lynched, and if found guilty, ri 
from whom they differed. The immunity enjoyed would be given light sentences. Yet the victiny 
by the American Legion in this regard is a scandal remain in prison, and successive governors of Wash. fu 
which justified the protest of the Communists of ington evidently think it safer for their political G 
France in denouncing the reception of that body on _ future to let them serve their sentences than to par. fo 
French soil. In the town of Centralia, Washing- don them. In the case of Tom Mooney and Bl). I 
ton, a body of Legionnaires attacked the I. W. W. ings, imprisoned for killing by a bomb explosion in 
hall, and were repulsed with the death of four of San Francisco, the testimony on which they were Y, 
the assailants. One worker, himself an ex-soldier, convicted has been shown to be perjury, the evi. . 
was arrested, taken from jail, tortured, mutilated, dence of their innocence is overwhelming, surviv- — 
and hanged from a railroad bridge. Others were ing members of the jury, the trial judge and the 
tried for murder under the eyes of Legionnaires, prosecuting attorney have asked the governor for In 
who intimidated the jury so that they convicted clemency. He remains obdurate, and Mooney and 
seven of the accused and sent them to prison, where Billings face death in prison. Once more we say 
they now are. A true judgment upon the case is_ that, if the residuary legatees of Law and Order a 
rendered by Edward T. Bassett, Commander of a_ had a glimmering of the conditions affecting their hic 
post of the Legion in Montana. inheritance, they would condemn Governor Fuller th 

for his senseless sadism, and use their best efforts 
The I. W. W. in Centralia who fired upon the to offset it by worthier examples of official discre. 
men that were attempting to raid the I. W. W. tion. But they will not. They follow the Bishofm ,. 
headquarters were fully justified in their act.... 64 Massachusetts in taking Fuller at his self-valu. 
Whether the I. W. W. is a meritorious organization 11:4, as the savior of society. To imagine that 
or not, whether it is popular or otherwise, should have slhedas ae teil ceed d | ¢] 
absolutely nothing to do with the case. The reports 7 ee ee eee eee 
of the evidence of the coroner’s jury show that the CUrity so compromised would be to share their in 
fatuation. Their Bishop may remind them of the 


attack was made before the firing started. If that is ; : 
a true, I commend the boys inside for the action they curse of his Master upon the Pharisees of his day: 


took. 
That upon you may come all the righteous blood 


It would be a wholesome thing if the national offi- shed upon the earth from the blood of righteous Abel 
g unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whomg ‘?' 


cers of the Legion should accept this view, and ex- ete Sette singled % 
ert themselves to repair the wrong done to the im- ae ee ee ee ee ” 
prisoned men, some of whom had no part whatever 














in the affair. Instead of so doing, they took the 
President of the United States to the grave of the THE NEW REPUBLIC Bk. 
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What the Klan 


HEN Joe Folk cleaned up Missouri, the 
“yellow-dog’” Democrats called him an 
enemy of the state. Where was his pride 
in the grand old commonwealth? He was making 
it notorious! To the bitter end of his last defeat 
they hated him and voted against him—the only 
time in their lives that they ever scratched a ticket. 

One of the big Republican leaders of Indiana 
confided to a friend recently that, if justice were 
done in that state, several officials of the common- 
wealth would go to the penitentiary. He said, 
further, that if the whole truth were known, the 
Grand Old Party would not get a state office again 
for a decade. But he is all for an inside clean-up. 
It must be done without stirring up the stink of 
corruption in courts of justice. Clean politics only 
if the G. O. P. can cleanse it; a dirty Republican 
is preferable to a clean Democrat. 

But then, you must not be too hard on the big 
politician. A group of big-business churchmen in 
Indianapolis gathered for a banquet-conference on 
religious work, just at the time when Senator Walsh 
was upsetting the Harding apple-cart and stringing 
Fall’s and Daugherty’s rotten fruit along the public 
highway. As they waited for their food they filled 
the interstices of conversation with maledictions, 
not upon Messrs. Fall and Daugherty, but upon 
the man who would drag the muck-rake over “a 
Shrewd business men of the 
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dead man’s memory.” 
big variety found much to admire in the teapot 
coup, and agreed that nothing is so malodorous as 

muck-raker. So, while provincial Indiana _fol- 
lowed the fiery cross with religious fervor, intim- 
idating the local bootlegger and building barbed- 
wire entanglements of prejudice against “the armies 
of the Pope,” the business-first crowd held the fort, 
with organized labor on-the run, the “yellow-dog” 
contract nailed to factory doors, the community 
fund growing, the million-population-club whooping 

up, and the lid down upon any publicity that 

would create unrest. 

But hell broke loose when D. C. Stephenson, 
Klan ruler, known as the “Old Man,” failed to 
get either a pardon or a new trial after being con- 
victed of second-degree murder. The newspaper 
men knew of his threats at the time of his con- 
viction. He said he would be out of the peniten- 
tiary within a year, or some of his political pals 
would come in behind the cold gray walls to keep 
him company. All might have gone well, but for 
a couple of intrepid editors. They raised such a 
hue and cry that any move toward freedom for 
“Stevie” would have set the Indiana prairies afire. 
Then comes the story of the mysterious black boxes, 
unfolded by a couple of young men, one ol 
whom, to add to the interest of the tale, had been 
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Did in Indiana 


appointed Marion County Prosecutor by former 
Governor McCray, just before he departed for 
the penitentiary. Here is a chain of events which 
may yet send another governor to Atlanta. 

The story of Indiana’s undoing centers in the 
amazing story of Stephenson. He will make Sun- 
day-supplement stuff for a long time to come. But 
he would have had no career had it not been for 
the Ku Klux Klan, for religious fundamentalism 
and its concomitant, 100 percent Americanism, for 
the provincialism both of the honest ruralists and 
the city business men, for the dominance of a politi- 
cal party whose major prophet has won the sobri- 
quet, “Slippery Jim.”” Even the ingenious King 
Kleagle could not have harvested from sterile soil. 

The biography of the “Old Man,” told by one 
of his klavern partners and confidants, begins in 
Houston, Texas, where he was born in 1891. He 
went to a parochial school (!), moved to Okla- 
homa, became a tramp printer at sixteen, married 


a prize-winning beauty, played Governor Jack 


Walton’s brand of politics, deserted his wife upon 
the birth of a daughter, sowed plenty of wild oats, 
made Socialist stump speeches, went to lowa for a 
while to get away from his family, managed to 
avoid going to France with the army, married again, 
deserted the new wife, and wound up in Evansville, 
in the coal business, just when the high-pressure 
Ku Klux salesmen began to invade Indiana... Hither- 
to he had been variously a Democrat and a Social- 
ist. [Le now joined the Klan and became a Repub- 
lican. His uncanny ability in the manipulation of 
a crowd became the Klan’s chicf asset, and his rise 
to the highest authority was rapid. 

In an amazingly short time, he had more than a 
quarter of a million dues-paying members. He ac- 
quired a city mansion, a summer home, a beautiful 
yacht on Lake Erie. The fiery cross was lifted 
high all over the state—and highest, strange to 
say, where Jews, Catholics and Negroes were 
Churches went Ku Klux. 


joined the hooded ranks, and from their numbe: 


fewest. Many pastors 


organizers and promoters were selected; a fee of 
$25 per speech looked good, when you had been 
won to Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, 100 percent prin- 
ciples and convinced of the God-ordained suprem 
acy of the Nordic. 

Stephenson was strong on “pure Americanism.” 
Like his illustrious mentor, Mussolini, he turned 
from Socialism to a crusade against the 
Napoleon’s image always graced his desk, and 
Mussolini’s methods were, to his mind, the model 
for men of action like himself. Alien baiting was 
even more popular with him than mere crusades 
against Jews and Catholics; it was more compre- 
hensive and more popular, and it included many o! 
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the Jews and Catholics, anyhow. It was popular 
everywhere, all the way from the hill-billies of 
southern Indiana to the business men of the cities. 

For a long time, the rank and file of the hooded 
knights did not know the name of their great leader. 
He was called, mysteriously, “The Old Man,” 
swooped down from the clouds in a gorgeous cream- 
white aeroplane after thousands had gathered in 
some great open space, harangued them with fervid, 
demagogic oratory and shot away in a high-powered 
automobile. From behind the well guarded doors 
of his suite of city offices, he gave cryptic orders, 
issued letters and bulletins by the tens of thousands, 
and directed the policy of The Fiery Cross, the 
Klan journal which reached a circulation of 400,- 
000 at one time. Secret conferences were the rule. 
All good Klansmen took an oath to be nonpartisans 
politically, and, naturally, machine politicians sought 
the favor of the wizard. 

The hooded order was out to save Indiana from 
all alien powers, whether deriving from Rome, Rus- 
sia or Africa. The crisis, it was clear, demanded 
that type of action which only a trusted leadership 
could supply. To the honest church folk, the boot- 
legger was attacked. The fundamentalist was shown 
the fiery cross, the 100 percenter was promised 
the scalps of aliens, and the politician, sure election 
if he lined up and took orders. ““The amalgamated 
enemies of America’ became the chief theme of 
the “intelligence department,” and religious and 
racial prejudice was substituted for both intelligence 
and a good conscience. As his power grew, the 
“Old Man” traded favors with certain Jew and 
Catholic “defenders” who were willing to cash in 
on the fighting spirit aroused in the ranks of their 
brethren. A good fight against the Catholic “Unity 
League” netted both sides rich returns. 

When the 1924 primary came on, the “Old 
Man” had it sewed up in his pillowcase. Major 
Ed Jackson, Secretary of State, was a good man, 
over-ambitious to become governor. The “Old 
Man” offered to become his Warwick, and the pro- 
posal was accepted. Senator Jim Watson managed 
to get the support both of Stephenson and Pat 
O'Donnell of the Catholics’ Unity League. George 
Coffin won the toga of boss in Marion County, with 
all the political loot of the capital within sight. 
Later, John Duvall, who had grown rich as county 
treasurer, was made mayor. When Senator Sam 
Ralston died, Arthur Robinson, a little-known law- 
yer, a friend of Stephenson, was given the sena- 
torial toga—a garment which the “Old Man,” in 
his dreams, had seen on his own shoulders. He had 
elected a legislature and a state administration. If 
you “wanted anything,” you went to Stephenson 
first, and afterward or not at all to those who had 
official power to grant it. His boast, “I am the 
law,”’ was not altogether idle. 

Today Governor Jackson is under indictment be- 
cause a grand jury thinks there is evidence that he 


obeyed the “Old Man’s” orders and offered 
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McCray, then still governor, security against con. J ph 
viction, and a nest egg of $10,000, if he woulq 9b” 
appoint one McDonald as Marion County prose. 
cutor. Two previous grand juries had failed to dis. 9M 
cover the amazing mass of material the present JP" 


one is uncovering. The Attorney General of the 4° 
state accepted money from the governor's contin. 9 ™ 
gent fund to pay for legal assistance to ferret our J Pa 
the “whole truth” for one of these juries. 4 9!» 
veteran editor who charged the judge of his district J! 


with Klan methods could find no relief from thar §#> 





























same judge’s sentence for contempt. The Supreme 
Court ruled against his plea that he could prove JO" 
his charges, saying ‘the truth is no defense” in q Bh: 
contempt case; the legislature saved the judge from Hythe! 
impeachment, and the doughty journalist was saved fails 
from prison through a parole, issued on the condi. §" ™ 
tion that he should pay his huge fine. secu 
Meanwhile, the “Old Man” had enlisted police. Hb!“ 
men, sheriffs and justices of the peace. He had j® ! 
revived, for Klansmen’s benefit, the defunct An: cour 
Horse-Thief laws which, in the pioneer days, had Jb! 
made it possible for almost anyone to become a My” 
constable. He boasted that he could control courts js™ 
and grand juries as well as a legislature. His big Hj“ 
coup was a plan to obtain control of the state high. HB’ ° 
way commission with its millions of good-roads Mj*¢ 
funds. There was no way to get them except by #J" P! 
removing the commission for malfeasance in ofhce, Hj )"'Y 
so the charges were trumped up. Things were 
moving smoothly—and then came the crash. into | 
While many honest men, narrow and prejudiced, qT 
to be sure, but sincere, had been helping Stephenson Coth 
to lead the white-clad crusaders, he had been in H™*Y° 
the habit of retiring from the front of the proces- trials 
sion to indulge in private orgies of dissipation. One gj "° 
after another, the best of his lieutenants dropped Hj*"*° 
out as they learned of this habit, but, sworn to Cour 
secrecy and ashamed to break faith, they did not Senat 
reveal what they knew. One of them refused an ggo"*" 
offer, from a newspaper syndicate, of $1,000 an gm?!” 
article. With two or three millions to his credit, #° S' 
with the conviction that he was bigger than the #. Ser 
law bolstering his ego, and with his lieutenants re- ee 
duced to those whom he could trust as long as there HP'S 
were spoils for them, the “Old Man” grew care-f®°° | 
less. Seeking new thrills, he invited a worthy young would 
woman who was promoting some educational Old 
measures before the legislature to come to his home the vi 
and “talk things over.” The final result was herg®™° 
committing suicide, dying after an accusation of tlectio 
forcible rape. Responsible toxicologists swore that a o 
teeth wounds on her person were sufficient to have te 
caused death, independently of the poison she took. lee 
Public indignation waxed hot, the revulsion among nend 
thousands of sincere Klansmen was complete, and amy 
all his high-powered attorneys could not save the wt? 
culprit from a life sentence for “malicious mayhem" "Te 
and murder. he 
While the trial was on and appeals were being re 





heard, Stephenson was busy sorting out his fies, 
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files, 
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photographing checks, and arranging the “black 
hoxes, boasting the while that he would be out 
within a year or bring some of his friends up to 
Michigan City to keep him company. From his 
prison cell he fought, first like a fox and then like 
, cornered bear. He found himself held incommu- 
nicado, denied the privilege of seeing either news- 
paper men or his own attorneys, and but for 
Thomas Adams, editor of the Vincennes Commer- 
cal, and Boyd Gurley of the Indianapolis Times, 
2 Scripps-Howard daily, he might have been walled 
in by official orders. Incessantly, day after day, 
Gurley kept up a bombardment. He obtained a 
pit of evidence here and another there, and pieced 
them together with great skill. One grand jury 
failed to find anything. The next one reported that 
it was impossible to get the truth. Then the pro- 
secutor came into action. Stephenson was brought 
before the grand jury. He gambled on a chance 
to frighten the governor into a pardon, or the 
courts into a new trial, by refusing to tell all, and 
both times lost. Then he concluded that they in- 
tended to make him the goat, and said “there are 
sme empty seats up here by me in the chair 
factory and I am sending for some of my friends 
to occupy them.” So the hiding place of the black 
boxes was revealed, and they are now safely locked 
in prosecutor Will Remy’s office safe. The grand 
jury is going through their contents. It must be 
doing it thoroughly, for the weeks have now grown 
into months and the process continues. 

The governor is under indictment, with Boss 
Cofin and the Ku Klux attorney, Marsh. The 
nayor of Indianapolis has had one of his several 
trials, and first clung to office, then tried to hand 
on to his wife, while his appeal from a prison sen- 
tence awaits the leisurely attention of the Supreme 
Court. Editor Gurley’s sharp stick is now prodding 
Senator Robinson. The Times charges no criminal 
dense, but appeals to the great jury of public 
opinion to consider the junior United States Sena- 
tor's way of playing politics. 

Senator Jim Watson’s fortunes are waning. It 
is rumored that he will have to appear before the 
Supreme Court in the famous Shumaker contempt 
ase and explain how he knew what the verdict 
would be, so long before it was delivered. The 
“Old Man” worked to get Jim the nomination for 
the vice-presidency in 1924. He was playing the 
game with the K.K.K. in his campaign for re- 
lection to the Senate last year, until Jim Reed held 
me of his inquisitorial sessions in Indianapolis. 
Stephenson was in disrepute by that time, and he 
thought it politically wise to denounce his erstwhile 
friends. The result was that in the election he 
would have been defeated except for the vote of 
Gary, the one strong alien and Roman Catholic 
hailiwick of the state. 

The climax of the whole case should not be far 
away. Indianapolis has arisen in its wrath, as is 
tvidenced by its turning to the city-manager form 
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of government, by a vote of five to one. A com- 
plaisant legislature was induced to proscribe the 
people's will by making it impossible to make the 
new charter effective until the terms of elected 
officials expire, and it is understood that the G. O. P. 
state chairman will be retired and party councils 
treated to an antiseptic whitewash. The war-horses 
of politics are looking around for dependable party 
men who are without spot or blemish with whom 
to adorn party slates. The Democrats might mak« 
a political killing if they were not under the fatal 
spell of Taggartism. Discretion has been the better 
part of valor with them, and that attitude is not 
what the state wants. If Governor Jackson is con- 
victed, it will be hard to save the G. O. P. 
Indiana is not inherently corrupt. It has prov 
that it can put a governor and whole municipal 
administrations behind the bars. It has been mack 
the victim of corruption. lt has suffered from blind 
partisanship in politics, provincial fundamentalism 
in religion and hard-boiled Babbittry in business. 
The “Old Man” proved that hundreds of thousands 
could be won from party orthodoxy. They crusaded 
under the hery cross and voted according to their 
poor deluded consciences. They can be led to vote 
according to an enlightened conscience, if only those 


organs of public opinion and civic conscience, the 
press and the pulpit, will do their duty. Whether 
or not they will do so is another story. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


Our Chance in China 


HE quarrel between the foreigners and the 
_ Nationalists in China is temporarily in 
abeyance, as the military situation in that country 
becomes increasingly a_ series of duels _be- 
tween the various military leaders, both north and 
south. China is off the front pages of the news- 
papers, for the time being. There are no more 
barricades in Shanghai. No more foreigners are 
being attacked. The fevered events of last spring 
have faded from memory. The Nationalist move- 
ment is apparently supine. With the restoration of 
“normal” conditions, the foreign official mind is 
disposed to conclude that there is nothing more to 
worry about, to sigh with relief, and relapse into 
the usual attitude of western governments toward 
China. Why trouble to fix the roof when it isn’t 
raining? And when it is, you can’t. The official 
mind is like that. 

It will rain again. The meteorological figure is 
apt. As certain as eventual change in weather is 
the resurgerce of Chinese nationalism, with its ac- 
companiment of anti-foreignism. Nationalism is 
supine, but it is not dead, or even moribund. It has 
been laid low by superficial circumstances. Organi- 
cally it is still sound, and will revive, reinvigorated 
and with morale heightened by remembrance of its 
conquests of six months ago. Fresh demands will 


be made for revision of the treaties originally im- 
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posed on China by force. Anti-foreign feeling will 
again run high. Foreign lives will again be jeop- 
ardized. But it does not follow that the miracle 
whereby we escaped armed conflict last spring will 
recur. He who believes that Chinese nationalism 
can be ignored, in the face of all evidence that it is 
on the tides of history and that the China of twenty 
years ago can never be restored, is sticking his head 
in the sand. 

Meanwhile, in the lull that has providentially 
been afforded us, what do the American and other 
governments do? Nothing. Wait. For what? Pre- 
sumably for a repetition of the events of last spring. 
Then, instead of one foreigner being killed in Nan- 
king, five or fifty will be killed somewhere else, and 
we shall discover that in the name of honor, duty, 
morality, civilization, Christianity, and mankind, we 
are compelled to send 80,000 Marines instead of 
8,000, and kill a few hundred thousand Chinese and 
add a billion or two to the national debt to be paid 
off in taxes. After which historians will solemnly 
dispute as to the causes. 

The lull is indeed providential. It gives us a 
chance to buy ourselves out of the Chinese mess 
cheaply. There is not much likelihood we shall have 
another chance. ‘That we must get out is clear, un- 
less we mean to fight to maintain our hold. It is 
only a question, how easy we can make it for our- 
selves. 

Our governments, as represented in the formal 
statements made by Austen Chamberlain and Frank 
B. Kellogg, acknowledge that the old status of our 
treaty relations with China is untenable. They 
agree that China must have the right to fix its own 
tariff, that extra-territoriality must at least be modi- 
fied and that some term must be set on the foreign 
occupation of leased territories and concessions in 
China. All except the most fanatic, die-hard British 
interventionists are agreed to that extent. 

The position taken in both London and Wash- 
ington, however, is that we cannot proceed to make 
these modifications until there is a stable Chinese 
government with which to negotiate. Now there is 
none which fits that definition. In so far as this 
position is sincere—a question about which there is 
considerable doubt—it is stupidly obscurantic, as 
blind as only bureaucrats and the officially-minded 
can be. What is negotiation? A means to an end, 
an instrument to produce a result. The result, not 
the method, is important. We cannot, we say, 
negotiate with the Nationalist government or any 
other existing government in China, because it 
is not legally constituted or stable. We cannot 
seat our delegates at the same table with National- 
ist delegates. But when our citizens flee before the 
Nationalist armies, that, presumably, is not nego- 
tiation. Our citizens in China have now been swept 
out of the country into a few concentration points 
under the shelter of foreign guns. There could be 
no more effective, decisive result. But we do not 
recognize the Nationalists. For our government, 
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they do not exist. We still take the position that, 
although we are willing to give them what they 
want, we cannot negotiate with them. To perceive 
the subtleties of that distinction, you must have come 
up through the secretarial ranks of a foreign office, 

Unfortunately, many who have not come up 
through the secretarial ranks of a foreign office wil] 
have to be among those 80,000 Marines and pay 
the taxes to clear off the two billion. It is neces. 
sary, therefore, for the rest of us to cut through 
stuffy proprieties and think in terms of the practi. 
cal. This may be said with certainty: as every re. 
newal of the nationalistic feeling in China in the 
last ten years has been sharper than the preceding 
one, so the next will be more critical than that of 
last spring which culminated in the dispatch of Brit. 
ish and American military expeditions and fighting 
in Nanking. The gravitational pull of events will 
be toward intervention and a first-class war against 
China, the brunt of which will be borne by Great 
Britain and the United States. 

One thing further must be understood. In ad. 
dition to natural forces, there is now a well organ 
ized, well financed movement to bring about inter. 
vention. Centering in Shanghai and other outposts 
where foreign traders are fighting desperately to 
retain their right to make money out of China 
under conditions they could not obtain elsewhere, 
there is an active propaganda campaign to convert 
British and American opinion to the necessity and 
virtue of “disciplining” China. Its highly skillful, if 
not wholly truthful, publications are pouring into 
this country, especially in the mails of “key men.” 
The soil is being fertilized for the proper growth 
when next the Chinese assert themselves and, in 
some contingency inescapable in conditions of un- 
rest, a foreigner—preferably an American—is 
killed. 

It is to forestall such a contingency that we must 
bend ourselves now. There would have been in- 
tervention last spring had it not been for the ab- 
stention of the United States government. but 
something more than a negative policy is needed 
at present, else we shall be swept, or deliberately 
drawn, into intervention against our will. Contin 
gencies can always be contrived by those who proiit 
by them. 

Concretely, it is time to talk sense about China. 
There is only one reasonable, intelligent course « 
take. We have been dealing with the Nationalists 
indirectly, though without the solemn formalities of 
diplomatic intercourse. We have to deal with them. 
They or that which they represent in China has 
come to stay. It cannot be ignored. We may a 
well deal with the Nationalists directly. And i! w 
mean what we say about being willing to establis! 
relations with China on a new basis of equality—t 
is not certain that we do—we shall sit down wit 
representatives of the Nationalist party and £0 
about the business of drawing up new treatics. _ 

If this means formal recognition of the Natio 
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alist government, then the only change is that which 
is represented by the difference between formal and 
informal. We need not grant de jure recognition. 
If it suits our sense of propriety better, we may call 
it de facto recognition or only recognition of bellig- 
erency. The latter is of respectable lineage. It 
was granted our own South by European powers in 
the Civil War. 

There is a government now in Peking with which 
we have formal intercourse through our diplomatic 
representatives, though it has little legality and less 
authority. There is another at Nanking, the pres- 
ent form of the Nationalist government. It may 
or may not be enduring, but even if it should pass, 
the Nationalist cause will remain as an entity. That 
for which the Nanking government stands, with re- 
gard to the foreign powers, has the support of all 
the politically sentient elements in China. In that 
respect, the Nanking government is a representa- 
tive government, even if its present officials are re- 
moved in six weeks. What it wants, all of politi- 
cally conscious China wants, and eventually will 
have, unless we restrain the country by force on 
the scale of major warfare. 

The United States government can announce, 
either through the State Department or its accred- 
ited representatives in China, that it is ready to 
negotiate with representatives of China in the mat- 
ter of new treaties. Unofficially it can stipulate 
that delegates of both the Peking and Nanking 
governments be present, And then it can negotiate. 

There need be no misunderstanding as to what 
the content of the negotiations will be. We shall 
have to give up most of our privileges in China. 
The Germans did and survived. Our interests, too, 
will survive. That they will be temporarily crippled 
is beyond question. When constrained to liquida- 
tion, the way to liquidate ts to liquidate. Our trade 
will suffer, our investments will be insecure for a 
considerable interval. The Nationalist government 
will not be millennial. Quite likely it will be as venal 
as the traditional mandarinat: governments have 
been, as oriental governments uniformly are, and 
as Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana can be. But 
such loss as a retrocession of our privileges in 
China entails cannot be prevented in any event. It 
will be less if we take it voluntarily and not under 
fire. The Chinese will be less exigent now than 
when they have us on the run. In any case, we 
have no alternative, save recourse to arms, which 
sooner or later means real war. 

For America, certainly, it does not require states- 
manship to recognize that the stake is not worth 
war. For others, particularly the British, the stake 
is larger. But heretical as it may seem, there is no 
moral obligation on America’s part to save Britain’s 
stake, even if it could—which it cannot, because 
there is not force enough in the world permanently 
to impose on one-quarter of the human race the 
kind of conditions we have imposed on China, once 
that race becomes politically conscious. By taking 
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the initiative, America will, instead, be putting itself 
beyond the possibility of being drawn into a strug- 
gle with which its people have no concern, and from 
which they can derive no benefit. On the contrary, 
America’s “defection,” as it will be called by British 
die-hards and the noisy American business men in 
Shanghai, as well as some “big business’? men in 
New York, will hasten the recognition of the in- 
evitable by the other powers. It is not very likely 
that the British will attempt intervention against the 
afirmative declaration by the United States that it 
will not intervene or move toward that course. ‘I hus 
America can help reach the only basis on which the 
problem of China can be solved and peace with the 
East be maintained. 
NATHANIEL PEFFER. 


Washington Notes 


ERY little seems to appear these days in the news- 
 T heencnl about Mr. Vare and Mr. Smith, the two 
distinguished gentlemen elected to the Senate last year in 
their respective states of Pennsylvania and Illinois, under 
conditions that outraged a good many sensitive souls and 
made it doubtful whether they will be allowed to take 
their seats when the Seventieth Congress convenes in 
December. Last March, columns were written almost 
daily about these two exponents of purity in politics, and 
polls were taken and analyses made of the way in which 
the new Senate would vote on the question of receiving 
them. Recently, the situation created by the more or less 
open field for presidential candidates, brought about by 
the Coolidge withdrawal, has been so absorbing, that to a 
considerable extent Mr. Vare and Mr. Smith have been 
pushed into the background. Yet, it seems to me, they 
deserve a lot more attention now than they did then, 
not only because the decision in their cases is much closer 
at hand, but also because the effect of the fight they are 
preparing to make will be felt by presidential candidates 
generally, and will probably have a-not inconsiderable 
influence on the way things shape up in 1928. 

It promises to be a great fight, and the prospects are 
that before it is over there will be a considerable number 
of extremely unhappy statesmen in, around and about 
the Senate Chamber—all of them Republicans. —I'wo such 
important party personages as Mr. Vare, around whom 
revolves the Pennsylvania organization, and Mr. Smith, 
backed by the dominant Thompson-Small machine in 
Illinois, cannot be put in jeopardy on the threshold of a 
presidential campaign without grave apprehension as to 
what may happen if they fare badly. Mr. Vare and Mr. 
Smith, being Republicans in good party standing, menaced 
by a combination of Democrats and Republicans not in 
good standing, quite naturally look to the Republican 
administration to protect their “rights” and guard their 
interests. If the Republican administration fails them in 
their hour of need, they certainly won't feel good about 
it. On the contrary, it is very humanly possible that 
they will be all set for revenge and reprisals—and the 
place where they can get both is in the presidential 
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primaries and the national convention. Without the sup- 
port in the convention of Mr. Vare and his friends and 
Mr. Smith and his, the small group of party leaders who, 
using Mr. Mellon as a rallying post, aspire to control the 
convention will be in a pretty bad way. 


Mr. Vare can and will, I believe, make much more 
trouble for them than Mr. Smith. Mr. Vare, for example, 
if he chooses, can cut down in his prime that splendid 
young statesman, David A. Reed, who at the last session, 
in Mr. Vare’s interest, conducted a filibuster that crippled 
many governmental activities and imposed a lot of un- 
necessary hardships on people who had a right to expect 
better treatment. Not only that, but Mr. Vare, if he 
chose to be very disagreeable, could spoil the whole con- 
vention for Mr. Mellon. He could block the pretty scheme 
to have Mr. Mellon enter the Pennsylvania preference 
primaries, thus keeping bona fide presidential candidates 
out, insuring a solid delegation and the complimentary 
presentation of his name as Pennsylvania’s favorite son, 
accompanied by an impassioned speech depicting the genius 
of the man and dwelling upon the greatness of his services 
to humanity and the Republican party. 

No wonder that, as they ponder on these possibilities, 
Mr. Mellon and his senatorial spokesman, Mr. Reed, and 
all his other friends, advisers, guides, agents and employees, 
are girding their loins for the fray. All of them, from 
the old gentleman himself on down, intend to give Mr. 
Vare about every last thing they have in the way of sup- 
port. If they can save him, he is to be saved. If he can’t 
be saved, they will mourn with him. Plainly, it is essen- 
tial to them to leave no room for doubt in the morbid 
mind of Mr. Vare that their last ounce of strength has 
been exerted in his behalf. 

Under this pressure, it seems to me unavoidable that 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania should make a distressing 
spectacle of himself in the Senate. When I think of the 
unkind but bitingly true things that are bound to be said to 
him on the floor, while he pleads and sweats and works to 
put in the Senate this notorious boss of the most corrupt 
machine in the country, I almost feel a certain sympathy 
for him. I really should feel sorry, if he would abandon 
the transparent humbuggery of the pose with which he 
entered the Senate, as an exponent of purity in politics 
animated solely by a desire to promote good government, 
and take his place frankly with the other machine politi- 
cians, with whom he properly belongs, whose sole concern 
is their own political position. 

Leaving this unpleasant theme, let me say that two 
incidents in which Mr. Vare recently figured are not with- 
out interest. One of these was the selection of Mr. James 
M. Beck, former Solicitor General of the United States, 
and counsel for Mr. Vare in his Senate contest, for Con- 
gressman at large from Pennsylvania. Why Mr. Beck 
should want to come to Congress, why Mr. Vare should 
want to have him, and whether his value as legal aid and 
adviser in the fight will be enhanced or diminished are, 
I think, more or less intriguing. The other incident was 
Mr. Vare’s recent call upon Mr. Herbert Hoover, to whom 
the Philadelphia boss extended a cordial invitation to visit 
Philadelphia at some time or other and make a speech. 
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As yet, I am not advised that Mr. Hoover has accepted 
the invitation, but his political staff has it under con. 
sideration. The interesting thing to me about the Vare 
visit was thought of the perturbation it must have caused 
in the Mellon board of political strategy, to which the 
Hoover candidacy makes practically no appeal at 
all, and which has, up to date, made rather a sloppy 
mess of its effort to put the Hughes movement on a 
sound basis. 


This Vare-Smith fight, however, is still some three 
weeks or so away, and the immediate thing of interest in 
Washington is the question of tax reduction. Mr. Mellon, 
looking frightened and wan, but backed by Mr. Mills, 
his manly Under Secretary, looking brave as six or seven 
lions, has appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and proposed reduction amounting to $225,000,000. For 
the first time we find the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which has in the past held that what Mr, 
Mellon said on this or any subject was holy writ and 
not to be questioned save by Democrats and other damn 
fools, truculently asserting that the figures are all wrong, 
that, in effect, he does not know what he is talking about, 
that a $400,000,000 cut can and must be made. More 
astonishing, perhaps, than this is the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, representing the restless 
and unhappy farmer, declaring that there should be no 
reduction at all, but that the whole surplus, whatever it may 
be, should be applied to debt reduction. And finally, we 
have, of course, the esthetic and refined Mr. Jack Garner, 
Democrat, of Texas, casting aspersions upon the Mellon 
accuracy as to surplus estimates in the past, pointing out 
that he has invariably been from $200,000,000 to $600,- 
000,000 off the mark every time; to which mean but 
strangely true accusation neither the lamb-like Mr. 
Mellon nor the lion-like Mr. Mills makes any rejoinder 
at all. 

While the House Committee thus wrestles with the 
problem and bathes in the publicity given their hearings, 
under the mistaken impression that what they do as to 
the corporation tax and the estate tax and the other taxes 
is really important, the tall, gaunt, lugubrious Smoot and 
the small but awful foxy Simmons, in their cozy rooms 
over in the Senate Office Building, read the papers and 
bury their noses in Treasury figures, fully aware that 
the actual tax reduction, if any, accomplished at this session, 
will be their tax reduction and that these House hearings 
are merely preliminary to the main bout. 


In the meantime, Mr. Coolidge, leaving these trivial 
matters to his subordinates, has fittingly appointed Mr. 
Hughes as head of the American delegation to the Par- 
American Congress, has also fittingly arranged to have 
Ambassador Morrow attend the conference, and is looking 
forward to a jolly time in Cuba, early in January, promot 
ing that good feeling toward the United States in Latin 
America for which his distinguished Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg, has so successfully striven in Nicaragua and 
Mexico. 

TR. B 


Washington. 
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One Way or Another 


Behold This Dreamer, from the novel by Fulton 
Oursler, dramatized by Fulton Oursler and Aubrey 
Kennedy. Cort Theater, October 31, 1927. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Garrick Theater, October 
31, 1927. 


NE way or another, both these plays are farces, 
O but the difference is that Shakespeare knew it of 
“The Taming of the Shrew” where the authors of Mr. 
Glenn Hunter’s play never decide what they mean or what 
they are trying to do. Shakespeare’s farce rattles on to 
its end; “Behold This Dreamer” never comes to enough 
to find its direction. It has possibilities and implications; 
there are moments when you think it might amount to 
something, moments when you are moved or entertained, 
but the evening of it is without sum or character. 

“Behold This Dreamer” tells the story of a young man, 
Charley Turner, married to the daughter of a brush manu- 
facturer. He hates it, throws up his job, talks about 
beauty and buys an oboe. A sympathetic librarienne brings 
him an art book and gets herself into his arms, only to 
hear that it is not herself he loves, but the dream of love 
in his own soul. The father-in-law surprises the pair, 
there are threats of divorce, hysterics, and when the young 
man seems likely to carry through the idea and so dis- 
grace the family, the father-in-law has him safely put away 
in a sanitarium. 

The second act is in the sanitarium, a delightful place. 
Charley meets the three members of the intelligentsia, 
passes the test and is admitted to their company. He gets 
a chance to paint. A mass of color, with the title of 
“Nude with a Pineapple,” suggested by one of the mad- 
men, wins the $5,000 prize at a great exposition; Charley 
becomes famous and an ornament to the family. His 
father-in-law comes to take him away again, he must leave 
the new friends, the intelligentsia and the model with 
melancholia, these people with whom for the first time 
he has found understanding and happiness. Settled at 
home again, in the third act, he surprises his wife in 
the arms of one of the community saints; he welcomes 
the idea of divorce, and in the last scene we leave him, 
when the curtain falls, once again among the mad friends, 
stolen away to that happy asylum about whose maintenance 
and budget we are told so little. 

As for Mr. Glenn Hunter’s performance, we can only 
sigh for his last year’s young Woodley. In this role he 
discovers to us some not very attractive conceptions of 
his own, but what he thinks the dreamer of the play is, 
whether a born artist, a pathetic temperament in a harsh 
world, a child and ass combined, or what, there is no 
way of telling. He plays with half a dozen qualities that 
are never blended into any one idea. His diction is in- 


excusably arbitrary and bad and his reading such that 
many lines are lost. There are times when his great stage 
gift appears; whenever there is a parting, a whimsical 
pathos, a hesitant pain and hurt, some shy moment of 
youth and solitude, he is moving and unique in our theater. 
But Mr. Hunter’s achievement on the whole in “Behold 
This Dreamer” makes you worry about his future. 
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Mr. Thomas A. Wise, as one of the intelligentsia in 
the sanitarium, and Miss Sylvia Field, as the girl there 
whose delicate love and melancholy make her so beautiful 
and touching, play admirably; their performances are con- 
sistently right and fine all through. 

As for the play, the scenes in the asylum are good, 
they are unified in conception and are played in one key. 
In the other scenes, those in Charley’s home, the directing 
and the acting are muddled, full of tricks and vaudeville 
methods, and leave you confused and fairly disgusted. 

“Behold This Dreamer” has echoes of Pirandello in 
its irony about reality and fiction, and something of poetic 
fantasy in the mad scenes, which stick in your mind and 
make you restive at the play’s general failure. This failure 
in this particular play may give rise to two interesting 
speculations. The first concerns the way in which 80 
many of our writers can pick up motives, themes and 
methods here and there and use them like bright little 
boys without ever arriving at a conception of what the 
whole is to mean and without the exercise of any pervading 
mind. The second concerns the extent to which a strong 
theme or problem, lacking in this play, may help or hinder a 
piece of dramatic writing. 

Experiments as such with the production of Shake- 
speare in modern dress seem to me of small importance. 
As for the introduction of modern accessories, electric 
lights, pistols, et cetera, and contemporary costume and 
setting, that device may supply the pleasure of anach- 
ronism, a harmless one and not unfamiliar from classic 
days till now. As for showing how true Shakespeare still 
is, how modern—a compliment that, if hardly needed, 
is doubtless well intended—there may be people who are 
interested to see things in his plays they never saw before, 
but that is not all Shakespeare’s fault. There is no need 
to stay on the subject except to say that a reduction to 
modern trappings serves, at least, the good end of throw- 
the burden on the playing, which most of our acting 
can hardly stand, and leaves the text and the characters 
exposed and wholly responsible, which is not often beyond 
their powers if they are given half a chance. 

Of all Shakespeare’s plays, I should think there could 
not have been a cleverer choice for this modern dress pro- 
duction than “The Taming of the Shrew.” The absence 
of that sheer romance of removal, that poetry of clothes 
and scene that the Elizabethan investment would bring, 
leaves the farce stripped for its own high spirits and lusty 
business. Some of the points gain vastly by the new way. 
In the kidnapping of the bride after the wedding, for 
example, or the bridegroom's outrageous parody of dress, 
or the roadway scene about the sun and the moon and 
the old-man-budding-virgin—where the action takes place 
around a hectic motor car—the comic point mounts a 
long way beyond what can be done in statelier and more 
respectful treatments. The whole enterprise of “The 
Taming of the Shrew” at the Garrick is hearty and divert- 
ing; it caters to packed and delighted audiences. 

As to the performances, they are all passable, within 
the pleasant limits of week-end dramatics at a country 
house, which is about the level of the play itself. If 
splendors of acting might be contained in the roles of 
Petruchio or Katharine, and doubtless have been, here and 
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there in the past, these splendors are not demanded by 
the text. Mr. Basil Sydney gives a happy performance, 
and, as usual, reads his verse admirably. The part of the 
shrew is Latin in origin, really; its speed and its vocal 
tone are Latin; the ideal for them would be a certain hot 
and metallic rush of vitality and a white, animal voice, 
now like Circe’s, now like a parrot’s. Miss Mary Ellis, 
who has another sort of voice, though a beautiful one, 
and another sort of attack, now and again gets Katharine 
to something that is merely shrill. But, on the whole, 
she is, if not the dominating, passionate creature that we 
dream of Katharine’s being beside the blazing Petruchio, 
one storm quelling another, at least enough of a charming, 
spoiled American young lady to keep the play going. 
Madame Maria Ouspenskaya, as the cook, turned a little 
part into a capital stage creation. As in all Shakespeare's 
productions, seemingly, the acting community has not de- 
cided what one shall call another; people are pronounced 
every sort of way, from Petruchio, through Gremio and 
around to Hortensio, though Katharine at least is unani- 


mously called so. 
StarK YOUNG. 


Sex Appeal in the Movies 


EX APPEAL,” that peculiar attribute, which permits 
certain players to move their admirers more agreeably, 
as well as more directly, than would be possible by any 
display of their mere talents, is, as everyone knows, most 
highly thought of in the movies. Possibly it has always 
been so; but just now, under the influence of a stage suc- 
cessfully libertine, the moving picture producers and their 
agents seem to be more than ever keenly on the lookout for 
it. For, as it happens, it is not a particularly common com- 
modity. And, if not actually valued above talent, at least it 
appears to be regarded as a sounder investment. 

It needed the tremendous popular success of “Variety” to 
bring Emil Jannings to America, despite the fact that he 
had again and again, over a period of ten years, shown him- 
self the ablest character actor of the screen; Lya da Putti 
had only to make a single appearance in support of Jan- 
nings to gain an American contract. Yet no one could have 
thought her more than a passable actress, however wisely 
cast in “Variety”; nor particularly beautiful, however 
heavily her feminine quality was underlined, first as the 
dancing girl, then as the acrobat. The most that could 
be said for her was that she carried, from start to tragic 
finish, the obvious suggestions of a role entirely sensual. 
But that, it seems, is quite enough for any ordinary pro- 
ducer with an eye to the box-office. Talent is, after all, 
so variable a thing, and depends for its success upon expert 
collaboration. Jannings himself was helpless in the face 
ot the confused Italian direction, the bad photography, the 
inept scenario of “Quo Vadis?” Whereas the appeal of 
sex can be felt through the flimsiest story; it creates its 
own drama. The spectators themselves collaborate to make 
the play a success, and supply whatever imagination the 
scenarists lacked. 

I do not by any means wish to deny the uses of “sex 
appeal.” It has its legitimate place on the screen as on 
the stage—“Variety” is a capital instance of a film which 
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would have fallen apart had its heroine been less obvious! 
attractive. Still, one cannot help wondering whether, cop. 
sidering it for the moment purely as a commodity, th. 
producers are not putting entirely too much money on jt, 
(I have in mind a number of actresses—it would be i». 
polite to name them—who have recently been advanced: 
they must be thought of as having “sex appeal,” so con. 
spicuously do they lack every other quality that would 
make them desirable on the screen.) For, if the erotic 
spectacle is almost always a success with the public (. 
when disguised under so formidable a sitle as Dante’ 
“Inferno”) the participants in these shows find shor 
favor: their lives at best are brief. As for the actors, th: 
actresses, who have kept their place in the sun of popv- 
larity over a period of years, it is difficult to find vey 
one who owes anything to “sex appeal.” On the contrary, 
it would seem that most of them hold the public, the a: 
public of the moving pictures, largely through their ab! ity 
to project characters whose sexual life is not more com. 
plicated than that of a child. 

Take first the comedians. Into the life of that brisk, 
efficient and perplexed young man whom Harold Lo)! 
presents always, sex hardly enters with more force thay 
it does into the Yale curriculum. There are young women 
in his films, but they are at the end of the difficulties, 
not the cause of them. As for that witless youth who is 
the Buster Keaton of the films, he is the forlorn adolescent 
who has long since decided that all feminine favors are 
beyond his hope and deserving. So, in “Go West!”, when 
offered a choice (he himself is too modest to realize that 
a choice is there) between his grateful employer's only 
daughter and a faithful affectionate cow, he chooses the 
cow. Granted that this is burlesque, it is successful largely 
because it is completely in character. The world which 
Chaplin creates around him—and he alone of al! the 
actors of the screen actually arrives at creating a separate 
world—is seen through even younger eyes. It is the re 
membered world of a child little if any older than the 
Kid—who has played in the streets of London, poor, 
starveling, dreaming at windows, continually haunted by 
the presence of huge policemen. So much is Chaplin « 
core the child, that he can assume the manners of one of 
the other sex without offense, can endeavor—when he ar 
rives late for work in “Pay Day”—to placate his irate 
boss by coyly advancing and offering him a lily, or, # 
in “The Pawnbroker,” awkwardly crack his employer ove! 
the head with a step-ladder that is much too big for hiv 
to handle. The love scenes in the Chaplin films take p! 
in the mind of a small boy; the girls who appear rema 
mysterious and remote. The episode in the “Gold Rus! 
where he waits in vain for the pretty ladies to come ! 
his party begar. badly enough; instead of being poignant 
it was merely mawkish; it was saved at the end only 
Chaplin’s slipping, more or less unconsciously, into ! 
proper character and playing out the imaginings of a chil! 
The situations which Chaplin meets are, of course, mor 
familiar to an adult’s world than that of a child; bu 
therein lies part of their ineongruity. They are dealt w'" 
logically, but with that terrible direct logic which almo% 
alone children are capable of putting into action. ! 
when, as in “Pay Day” and one or two other films 
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his middle period, he is represented as married, it is easy 
to see that his relations to his wife are simply those of a 
resourceful and capricious little boy doing his best to ar- 
range things amicably with a severe parent whom no per- 
suasion of the intelligence can reach. 

Mary Pickford, too, is not without her childishness, but 
she differs from Chaplin in having a common mind. Her 
feet are those of a comédienne, but she lacks the comic 
imagination. Nevertheless, she and Douglas Fairbanks—it 
is not merely because they happen to be married that 
Doug and Mary are constantly coupled in the popular 
imagination—have succeeded as no others in projecting the 
dearest emotions of the American people in regard to the 
relations between the sexes. Those emotions are, to be 
sure, comparatively immature. It is not for nothing that 
Miss Pickford has been compelled to retain those blond 
Her attitude toward the opposite sex, even when 
her role would seem to call for something older, is that 
of a healthy, humorous, but by no means unsentimental 
girl of thirteen toward the boys of the neighborhood. She 
rags them unmercifully, and they adore her for it. Douglas 
Fairbanks is her male complement—the boy in his earliest 
teens. He is the screen equivalent of that age when the 
sexual impulse is felt chiefly as prompting to imaginary 
adventures. He sees himself now as a pirate, now as a 
knight under Richard the Lion-Heart, now the prince in 
an Arabian fairy tale. But always he is romantic and 
chivalrous, fighting against odds, rescuing pallid and help- 
less heroines. More prosaically, he represents that self- 
conscious age when boys afiect to be indifferent to girls 
and to despise them; actually, of course, they are con- 
tinually showing off before them. And it is not difficult to 
see in the marvelous leaps of Fairbanks, his scaling of 
impossible walls and plunging into impassable streams, the 
equivalent of the first tentative, largely unconscious ap- 
proaches of the adolescent to the opposite sex. 

It is impossible here to go through the whole list of 
screen stars who have kept the favor of the fans over a 
period of five years or more. Not that the list is so long 
those who, like 
by the 


curls. 


—particularly if one subtracts all 
Thomas Meighan, are now kept alive only 
memory of past performances and increasingly strong doses 
of publicity. But to analyze a new star is not always to 
discover another element of the mass mind. Come at 
once to Valentino. Let it be said at once that Valentino's 
popularity in the last years of his life was considerably 
less than would have been supposed by one who regarded 
his career for the first time when indecent mobs were 
clamoring around his bier. But let that pass. His career 
was a brief one, briefer than the number of its years would 
show. But surely no one ever so violently captured the 
imagination of the movie fans as did the handsome young 
Julio of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” His 
discovery was an accident; he was chosen, not because of 
his looks, much less because of his ability, but because the 
director thought he approximated the young Argentine 


wastrel in character. Within the year, a dozen young 


men, dark-complexioned and with something of the Latin 
air—including at least one East-Side Jew, who for the 
purpose had assumed an ancient and aristocratic Spanish 
name—had persuaded as many producers to put them be- 
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fore the public as rivals of Valentino. Most of them were 
as handsome, but none of them had his animality or grace, 
not one of them could convey, with his brazen expertness, 
the same impression of desire. Here, certainly, it would 
seem, was “sex appeal” —and with a new persuasion! 

Naturally it was assumed that the chief appeal of the 
new actor was to his feminine admirers. The newspaper 
men who reported the excitement attendant upon Valen- 
tino’s death and funeral acted on this assumption. Their 
accounts were filled with the pictures of hysterical young 
women and weeping old women patiently standing in the 
rain. The photographs made at the time tell, however, 
quite a different story. Eight out of ten of the faces 
which waited before the hospital, and later before the 
funeral parlors where Valentino lay dead, are those of 
young men and boys. 

The explanation of this is neither difficult nor strange. 
It simply depends upon the obvious fact that the figures 
of the screen are not flesh and blood, but mechanical 
shadows. They are not the men and women of the stage, 
and it is impossible that those who stare at them through 
the darkness should react to them as if they were. They 
move in silence, and to the accompaniment of a music that 
is hardly ever distinctly heard. In consequence, it is possi- 
ble for the spectator of the movies to identify himself with 
the actor to an extent unknown in the theater. And since 
this is so, it is but natural that the strongest reactions of 
the movie fan should always be toward his own rather than 
the opposite sex. It is young girls who fill up the greater 
part of Gloria Swanson’s correspondence, and, of those 
who waited outside when Valentino lay dead, probably the 
greater number had at one time or another seen themselves 
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Tendencies in American 
Business 


(Printed copies of Mr. Whee's remarks may be had upon 


application to the Hon, Sec. and payment of ninepence.) 


ENTLEMEN, I had no idea whatever that I was 
& going to be called upon, and I hope you will pardon 
me if my remarks are rather informal. I fully appreciate 
the unusual opportunity of talking to all of you men of the 
Liverpool Rotary Club, and I ask myself, what caa I give 
you Englishmen that you don’t know already? Something 
about my own country, or so it seems to me. 
deal has been happening in the United States lately, I mean 
Our methods are so different from 


Now a great 


along business lines. 
yours, that you might like to hear about them, and so it 
occurred to me to call my little talk 
American Business,” nothing serious or heavy you know, 


“Tendencies in 


but just a sort of a survey of some of the most recent de- 
velopments which don’t always get into the newspapers 
{laughter}. 

You have heard of such things as our mass production, 
our standardization, our exploitation, our diversification, 
our canalization, and our other business methods which, 
if you will pardon my saying so, have made America some- 
thing of a model to other countries, whose experts come 
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over to study us every day. I say this not in boastful 
spirit, but purely as a matter of information. Now there 
are some other things of ours which are not as widely 
known, and it is these points which I propose to emphasize. 
The first point I want to take up is specialization, and I 
thought it would be simpler in every case to take an 
example of each topic and treat it concretely. Concerning 
this recent tendency toward specialization in American 
business, the finest example that I personally know of, 
and the most recent, is that of the Cigar Store Indian. As 
you know, we in America smoke a great deal [laughter] 
and of course we have a great many stores—shops, I mean 
—where cigarettes and cigars are sold [loud and prolonged 
laughter]. In the old days, tobacco merchants used to 
invariably advertise their wares by a Cigar Store Indian, a 
wooden figure of some well known Red Skin such as Poca- 
hontas or Sitting Bull, for example, standing in front of 
the store. The practice of such advertising went out of 
custom a good many years ago, and when I was a boy—I 
mean a lad—Cigar Store Indians were already something 
of a rarity, if not actually of an antique. The industries 
which manufactured them finally ceased doing business, and 
pretty soon the Indian began to be unheard of except in 
the hands of art dealers, where they commanded—fetched, 
I should say—a good price. It seems that an authentic 
female Cigar Store Indian is today worth about two 
hundred and thirty-five dollars, nearly three hundred if 
her nose is genuinely and accidentally broken, as they 
mostly were in the good old days [cheers, cries of “Good 
Old Days,” and faint humming noises]. Well, the point 
I’m coming to, gentlemen, as to specialization, is that a 
new profession has sprung up, consisting of men who are 
experts in determining the genuineness of the noses broken 
on Cigar Store Indians. These young men are put through 
a three years’ course at the Harvard Business School which 
fits them to judge correctly any aspect of the question in- 
volved. A young man in our office who, as is the case 
with the majority of young men in any office, did not have 
a great future before him, is now making over fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year sub-specializing on estimating the value 
of Cigar Store Indians whose noses, before they were ac- 
cidentally broken, were Roman noses. Which used to 
occur, gentlemen, oftener than you would think. 

Now the next aspect of our business field I had con- 
sidered taking up is of even more recent date, and I have 
temporarily given it the name of delegation. You will agree 
with me, I am sure, that the great consuming public doesn’t 
know what it wants and never will [loud cheers and 
prolonged cynicism]. It has to be, it asks to be, told. The 
tendency toward delegation I am speaking of began in the 
book manufacturing business. For years publishers had been 
turning out books without knowing why it was that the 
public bought only a small proportion of what was avail- 
able. The answer, gentlemen, just lately discovered, is 
that the public, very sensibly refusing to trust to its own 
taste, was all the time watching for superior information. 
So we have now, to remedy this situation, a great number 
of organizations, mostly under the name of “clubs,” which 
supply to their subscribers a certain number of guaranteed 
book products every year, usually twelve. This requires 
no effort on the part of the public, and very little on the 
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part of the guarantors, or judges, or editors (chosen from 
prominent professional readers) and is highly successful. 
So successful indeed [cries of “Success!” and appreciative 
murmurs ]—so successful is this method of business that 
other lines of business have taken it up. The Car-a-Year 
Club is well under way, and the Cigar-a-Day Club failed 
only on account of defective financial organization [tumul- 
tuous applause]. But the most notable effort in this 
direction is one with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected. It is the Shirt-a-Month Club, which delivers to 
its members a distinguished and interesting shirt, percale, 
black, silk, flannel, polo, cheviot or stiff-bosomed according 
to the season and the locality on the fifteenth of each 
calendar month—a shirt, gentlemen, chosen by a board of 
men who have personally worn shirts all their lives and 
know what they are talking about, under the supervision of 
a Shirt-Editor-in-chief, none less than the Hon. Benito 
Mussolini himself. 

You can see for yourselves, gentlemen, that things in 
America are rapidly moving along certain lines. This 
brings me to what some of our most hard-headed business 
men have called the problem of ramification. You know 
what that signifies: a branching, or a branching out, like 
the branches of a tree branching out from the other 
branches of the same tree. Ramification [applause]. It 
is most exemplified in the case of Publicity Counsel, it 
you know what I mean—or if not, perhaps I'd better ex- 
plain. Publicity Counsel is the organization of a special 
company to sell expert advice to the advertising experts of 
other companies who may be in need of buying it. Suppose 
now, just to make the illustration more concrete, that I am 
the advertising manager of a tooth-paste company, whic! 
happens to be the case, and that you are the experts who 
form the other company specializing in selling advice. 
Suppose now, in addition, to make the illustration even 
clearer, that I am planning a big campaign costing millions 
and millions, to reach the thousands and thousands of its 
ill-informed consumers who have not yet learnt the hygienic 
value of tooth hygiene. Well then, I hire your services to 
assist me in conducting the campaign. From your scientitic 
researches and accurate files you bring to bear expert 
knowledge of general conditions, membership lists of loca! 
Toothbrush-Owners Associations, and so forth and so on. 
The result is, of course, 100 percent successful, but of late 
the best brains in the business—an association of which | 
am an honorary member—have begun to realize that 't 
could be even more successful yet. The organizations for 
extending publicity assistance, we have come to learn, are 
themselves in need of assistance and advice, and so we have 
formed a small, but highly salaried nucleus of internation- 
ally known advisory advisors to function in all cases of 
doubt and under the name of Publicity Super-Counsel, Inc. 

All of which brings me, as you can easily imagine, to the 
much discussed but little appreciated question of under 
consumption, which is one of the most notable products o! 
modern civilization [applause]. Now I want it clearly 
understood that I am not a partisan or an opponent or 4 
propagandist either for or against this great question. | 
simply state the facts. Under-consumption has come to 
stay. I have seen it with my own eyes, gentlemen, in my 
own business. Not so very long ago a little group of us 
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men vitally interested in business matters, and backed by 
considerable capital, formed a company based upon physical 
data and a sound psychological need. I do not know how 
the situation is in this country, but in America, and especi- 
ally in our big social and industrial centers, partly owing to 
conditions in the building trades and somewhat owing to 
other conditions into which it would not be wise to go at 
this time [laughter]—in America, gentlemen, there was 
about three years ago a very pronounced but only half- 
conscious demand for an indoor umbrella. Our little com- 
pany was launched upon the basis of this realization. Let 
me see if I can recollect the facts correctly—it will help 
to give you the picture. Yes. We directors sold five 
hundred shares of no-par value at from sixty-eight to 
seventy-eight, and floated three million-dollar bond issues 
upon the security of our high mutual esteem. The factory 
site occupied twelve square miles, and we were already 
turning out six thousand gross a day when the company’s 
janitor—or perhaps it was our president—discovered, al- 
most overnight, an overwhelming superstition among all 
adult Americans, men and women, consumers and non- 
consumers alike, against opening umbrellas indoors. For 
a moment we were on the point of resigning but, gentle- 
men (pardon me if I do say it myself who shouldn't), but 
I] found out, after a few absurdly simple experiments, that 
the indoor umbrella would serve exactly the same purpose 
if it was never opened at all. That day, gentlemen, only 
eighteen months after incorporation, we sold our first um- 
brella. I shall never forget it. 

From under-consumption, the possibility of which our 
little company so abundantly proved, it is but a step to the 
minor, but also basic problem of total elimination. | 
really don’t want to take any more of your time, but this 
factor is growing, and should be presented in a fair light 
[cheers], or not at all [laughter]. I allude to the tendency 
among American business men to leave all the details to 
intelligent subordinates. What else, I ask you, is an ex- 
ecutive, if he is not just precisely a man who does that? 
Up till recently, our business men have, out of a mistaken 
sense of duty, held their proverbial noses as it were to the 
proverbial grindstone. But lately there has been a change, 
in which the game of golf has played its part. It car now 
be said that the average president or vice-president of one 
of our industrial or commercial organizations spends more 
time upon the greens than behind his desk, which is as it 
should be, considering statistical and economic conditions 
generally. Fewer and fewer of my acquaintances ever 
come to their offices in the morning, and none, of course, 
in the afternoon. I look forward to the time when the 
American executive as such will live up to his name and 
never come to his office at all. That is what I mean by 
total elimination, and under the present administration of 
prosperity that goal is only a few years distant. 

Speaking of the administration, gentlemen, I come to 
the last point in my little talk. It concerns Government 
in Business. We have a saying in America which is such 
a saying that in certain quarters it amounts practically to 
aslogan. It is this: “Less Business in Government, and 
more Government in Business.’ I would like to see that 
sentiment framed on every spare wall in the country. The 
government’s entrance into business was long overdue. 
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Everybody else is in business, why not the government? I 
am glad to say that at last the government has entered the 
business field, in a small way, a retail way, to be sure, but 
a sound one. Retail is, better than wholesale, for without 
retail wholesale would be impossible, and I am the last man 
to advocate that. Now you may not be aware that, in our 
country, wine, beer and liquors are illegal. Yes, such is 
the fact. And it is the government’s duty to catch the 
ofienders. In my own home city of New York, a prosper- 
ous commercial center of the East, the government, skill 
fully combining the duty of catching offenders with the 


equally important duty of collecting enough revenues to 


keep going, has already opened a speak-easy, or blind-pig. 
There you can have the pleasure and pride of knowing that 
the price of the excellent cocktail you are sipping (a dollar 
or more) will, if multiplied by the hundreds of visitors 
daily, pay for (1) the liquid supplies, (2) the free lunch, 
(3) the rent, (4) overhead, (5) the salaries of the bar- 
keeper, porter and under-cover agents, and that there will 
be an ample margin left over to take care of (a) the 
interest on investment, (b) the retirement of chattel mort- 
gage bonds, (c) overhead-overhead, (d) the provocation, 
apprehension, trial and maintenance in Atlanta of the boot- 
leegers whose efforts have made the whole thing so pos- 
sible and delightful. Have I made myself clear? 

Next year the government, encouraged by the success of 
a few such experiments, will extend them into a system of 
chain stores, and we taxpayers look forward to a large 
surplus and lowered income taxes. The business will only 
come to an end when all the bootleggers have been caught. 
Already there is talk of extending the princidle. I believe 
that a government experimental counterfeiting station will 
soon be opened. You can easily grasp the idea: well known 
counterfeiters, encouraged to bring in their wares, will be 
arrested, and a nice profit over expenses will be made by 
selling the fake bills to the populace, who never did know 
the value of money anyway. 

There, gentlemen, in a nutshell [chuckles] are some of 
che most interesting of recent tendencies in American busi- 
ness. You are free to copy or adapt them to your own 
situation, as you wish. I thank you. 

(Exeunt the members of the Liverpool Rotary Club in 
geological formation, singing “Yes Sir, She's my Baby.’’) 

Ropert Litter. 


Grotesque 


O Laughing Skulker in the Clouds! 

Power being yours but not patience, 

The spacing of suns and stars wa) as far as you 
could go, 

Man was too much for you: 

When you came to making man, 

Your azure hand slipped and you laughed, 

With an auroral toe you kicked the dust. 

And only for him who joins you in your joke 

Is there any joy on earth. 

Only the laughers are spared, 

Only the worshipers of mirth, 

Only the slitherers along your cloudy ribs. 

Witter Bynner. 
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CORRE STONBEN CE 


Child Labor and the N. A. M. 


IR: Your editorial comment on the set of standards proposed 

by the National Association of Manufacturers in the matter 
of child employment strikes me as a highly commendable ex- 
pression of true liberalism. In the child-labor movement today 
there is a small group of reactionaries to whom the manufacturers’ 
program is anathema because of its source. They cannot believe 
anything good of an organization with so long a record of oppo- 
sition and obstructionism. They will have no commerce with the 
traditional enemy unless and until the enemy signs a surrender 
accepting their own standards of child-labor protection, Theirs 
is the attitude of unceasing belligerency, of unremitting distrust 
and hostility. 

One may concede the inadequacy of the Manufacturers’ stand- 
ards and still welcome the fact that the N. A. M. has put itself 
definitely on record as positively favoring certain measures of 
protection and education. This may be a belated step, it may be 
a short step, it may be a step dictated partly by face-saving con- 
siderations; nevertheless, it is a step in the right direction. More 
important still, the N. A. M. has evidently tried to look at things 
from the standpoint of children’s needs and improved conditions. 
The result may not be satisfactory to others as a program of 
child-labor reform, but the adoption of a new attitude, the ac- 
ceptance of a new approach, means progress on the part of the 
N. A. M., and surely that is cause for gratulation. 

Liberals in the child-labor moyement are realistic enough not 
to expect too much of the N. A. M., and therefore are neither 
disappointed nor irritated by its recent pronouncement. We shall 
see what we shall see, but meanwhile it does the National Child 
Labor Committee credit that it refuses to see red. 

RaymMonp G,. FULLER. 


New York City. 


The Republican Spoke Out 


IR: In your very illuminating analysis of the moral inertia 

and the deference to authority that lay behind the general 
attitude in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, you speak of the mildness 
of the protest even of those few newspapers with large circula- 
tions “which acknowledged any doubt about the justice of the 
verdict.” I am sure that, on further consideration, you will be 
glad to make special mention of the Springfield Republican. The 
series of editorials in which, for nearly three weeks after the 
Governor’s decision, it sought to prevent the execution of the 
death sentence, in view of the doubts which the case had gen- 
erated and which the report of the Governor's Committee did not 
allay, surely constitutes one of the finest manifestations of moral 
leadership and intellectual power in modern American journalism. 
And when one considers that the tide of authority, of fear, and 
of panic were all running against the Springfield Republican, its 
unswerving fidelity to clear thinking and brave speaking is all 
the more deserving of note. 


G. M. Booty. 


Boston, Massacliusetts. 


Socialists and Revolution 


IR: In your editorial on “Dictating to the Future,” you have 
confused the socialists with some other group. The socialists 
are not in favor of violent revolution, but are working for a 
gradual and peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism, 
Indeed, the transition is already taking place, and has been 
taking place for several decades. It is nearly a century since 
100 percent capitalism existed. Capitalism still predominates, but 
by infiltration a large percentage of socialism has been mixed 
with it. Barring unforeseen upheavals, there is every reason to 
believe that this process will continue until, in time, capitalism 


will have passed away and we shall have 100 percent socialism 
The socialists are engaged in an effort to hasten this process by 
all legitimate and peaceful means. ; 

The class struggle is a fact, but it need not mean war if mep 
on both sides will be half-way reasonable. For a long time the 
working class has worked for the capitalist class, by agreement 
and without armed conflict. True, this has resulted in strikes, 
bickering and ill-will, but it has also resulted in valuable 
experience. In Russia, under exceptional circumstances, there was 
violent revolution, That is all the more reason why there should 
not be any here, for we have the Russian experience as a hor- 
rible example of what to avoid. 

Please don’t take Karl Marx so seriously, He was a great 
thinker, and he made a masterly analysis of capitalism, but he 
could not possibly tell us what methods to use in this day. Ws 
learn what we can from him, as we do from all other sources, 
and then think for ourselves. 

Liberalism looks to me like a fog. Hazy people are bound to 
be lazy people. This, I take it, is the reason the liberals do pot 
try to accomplish anything. They don’t know what they want, 
and therefore they can’t hustle for it. As incentives to activ ity, 
one should have intermediate goals and an ultimate ideal. \\e 
socialists have these, and it would give us profound pleasure to 
share them with the liberals. What could be better than to aim 
for brotherhood and a reign of love? 

Joun M. Work. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Passing of the Ang-Sax? 


IR: What you say, in your article of the seventh inst., of //b- 

eral opinion, applies to the opinion of many people who have 
never had any truck with liberalism, as that very vague word is 
more or less understood, 

One cannot judge particular cases from this distance, but even 
from here it would appear that the disease of Fuller, Lowel! and 
Company is very much the disease of their particular, and to me 
always loathsome, generation of “dominant” gang in Americana 
affairs, bordering on professions of writing, thought, executive 
functions. 

It is, possibly, the passing of the ang-sax in America; or it 
possibly isn’t, as decrepit things last a long time. 

These men grew up in an age when editors “suppressed”; 
when words were “removed,” etc. Men like Harvey, late comic 
ambassador, would print misstatements and refuse to acknow/- 
edge correction; I don’t mean on large issues only, but simp!) 
that the standard of accuracy was low ... and the cult of low: 
browism (further idolization of inaccuracy) rampant. 

Bales of papers reach me, containing columns about “law”; but 
no American journal ever actually prints the text of the law; and 
in some cases the revolting idiocy of the law-text itself would 
carry more conviction than any amount of eloquence. 

Ezra Povuno. 

Rapallo, Italy. 


A Study of Wilson 


IR: I wonder how many of the admirers of President \WVi!s0 
are familiar with Mr. Laurence Housman’s noble and touc? 
ing dramatic dialogue in which he ventures to elucidate % 
President’s ideals, hopes and bitter disappointments after his © 
turn from Paris. It is an exquisite piece of art, fine delincst9 
of character and penetrating criticism. No student of \Wi'™ 
should miss it. It is in a little volume called “Dethronements 
with two almost equally interesting studies of Parnell and (iam 

berlain. 
S. M. Ivsiey. 


Santa Barbara, California. 
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History for Contemporaries 


Our Times. 
Mark Sullivan. 
668 pages. $5. 


M® SULLIVAN'S theme is progress. Nearly every 
fact, nearly every character sketch, nearly every 
illustration in his book reflects it. And the velocity 
recorded by his speedometer is startling. The studies, sen- 
timents, creeds and diversions which he recalls so copiously 
in his early chapters as entering into the formation of the 
American character of the period under discussion, al- 
though remembered as matters of personal experience by 
probably half of his readers, seem as remote from today 
as the pictures of Calvin Coolidge and John W. Davis 
as babies, or of Senator Depew in his horseless carriage. 
The book is planned to convey a sense of the accelerated 
speed with which human life is moving. The first part 
consists of a dozen chapters recalling the phenomena of 
the American mind in the years after the Civil War. The 
second part opens with the entrance of Theodore Roosevelt 
into politics, and deals with the growth of great combina- 
tions in industry and transportation, and the effort of 
the reformers under Roosevelt's leadership to secure an 
increase in the power of the federal government adequate 
to control them. A chapter is given to the emergence of 
the aeroplane, the chief invention of this period, as the 
automobile was of the one preceding. And there are two 
chapters of citations from the newspapers of 1904 and 
1905, in which the antediluvian character of the interests 
of those years once more appears. 

The first dozen chapters are the most attractive and 
significant in the book. ‘They are a storehouse of evidence 
concerning American culture during the formative years 
of the generation which came into action about 1900. Com- 
piled largely from the reminiscences of men still living, 
they have the charm of the recherche du temps perdu and 
the pathos of old home week. Mr. Sullivan properly at- 
tributes certain strains in his generation to the moral and 
esthetic ideals inculcated by McGuffey’s readers, and the 
patriotic impulse communicated by the furiously anti- 
British histories of Barnes and Ridpath. Although he has 
drawn his testimony from hundreds of correspondents, his 
older readers will feel moved to add to it here and there. 
Personally, 1 am inclined to think that Mr. Sullivan 
minimizes the influence on our generation of the memories 
of the Civil War. In my Boston school a special course 
in that subject, for what we should now call the seventh 
grade, was conducted by the sub-master, aoted throughout 
the city for his violent temper and vigorous expression. In 
middle-class homes, moreover, the belief was common that 
the South was at heart unrepentant, and watching for a 
chance “to do it again.”” The will to war which, under 
Cleveland, found ecstatic expression over the Venezuela 
dispute with Great Britain, and which, under McKinley, 
brought about an unnecessary conflict with Spain, was 
largely the result of sublimated memories of the earlier 
conflict. But we thank Mr. Sullivan whole-heartedly for 
recalling the cultural influence of Spencerian penmanship 
and Delsartian declamation. To speak personally once 
more, my scholastic rating was constantly lowered by my 
failure to hold my pen in the orthodox position prescribed 
by Spencer, and the formation of a taste for literature was 
sacrificed to the weekly effort to find some flamboyant 
“piece” to speak on Friday afternoon—preferably a Civil 


Vol. II. America Finding Herself, by 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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War poem, of which a wide choice was offered by the 
“American Union Speaker” and the volumes of the “Hun- 
dred Choice Selections.” 

The precise connection betwen the cultural influence, 
exhibited in the first third of Mr. Sullivan's book, and 
the events of the years in which America was finding her- 
self, may be hard to trace in detail, but the general trend 
is obvious. America, in mind and character, lingered in 
the epoch of pioneering long after the physical stage had 
been passed. Closely connected with this attitude was 
the moral inheritance of a puritanism made amenable to 
social necessities. The spirit of conquest of the pioneer 
found renewed employment in the great years of industrial 
development after the Spanish War. The moral and social 
inhibitions afforded by the traditional Christianity of the 
period were far too weak to contend with the individualism 
of such men as Rockefeller, Carnegie, Hill, Harriman, 
Morgan, to say nothing of John W. Gates. In his story 
of Standard Oil, after confessing “the difficulty of con- 
vincing the reader . . . that such cold-blooded business 
murder could have been conceived and practised as late 
as 1872,” Mr. Sullivan records his opinion that “Mr. 
Rockefeller never thought of himself as having done wrong 
to any man’; and remarks with some acuteness that he 
“can be understood by interpreting him in the spirit of 
the strain of New England religion he had through his 
mother. His mind was impregnated with the old doctrine 
of ‘election.’ To his competitors he gave the opportunity 
to be saved—they could elect to take stock in the Standard 
Oil Company. If they failed to elect that salvation, they 
were responsible for their own fate.” It is, of course, un- 
likely that Mr. Rockefeller ever rationalized his business 
procedure in this way. Rather it is true that he and his 
contemporaries of that gaunt generation were immature 
types, whom a common school education had left with 
commonplace minds, satisfied with the righteousness of 
custom, of legality and respectability, although their Bible 
assured them that it was as filthy rags. 

That the public actually realized its danger at the hands 
of big business and aroused itself to fight is the striking 
and hopeful fact of these years. That it found a leader 
with command of the intellectual resources of the country 
and the power to use them is miraculous. The almost 
unanimous repudiation of the methods and attitudes of 
big business, illustrated by the scornful hissing down of 
George M. Baer’s assumption of the divine right of presi- 
dents of railroads and mining companies to rule their em- 
ployees, and by the respectful discussion allowed to Presi- 
dent Hadley’s proposal to subject to social ostracism the 
malefactors of great wealth, and to reject their gifts of 
tainted money, followed the attack on official corruption 
which had been the moral issue in politics in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Roosevelt himself had 
become known in political life as a crusader in the latter 
cause—a civil-service reformer. In the first years of his 
presidency, he gave direction and force to the movement 
to control business by government. The settlement of the 
anthracite coal strike, the suit to dissolve the Northern 
Securities Company, the passage of the Pure Food Law 
arc the victories which he won by virtue of making use of 
the force latent in public opinion. Mr. Sullivan writes 
as a follower and admirer of Roosevelt, and it must be 
admitted that he has ample scope for his enthusiasm in 
the early years of Roosevelt’s administration. He writes 
also with the verve of one who bore a part in the fray. 
One of the best chapters in the book is the account of 
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the Crusade for Pure Food. This story is inspiring, and it 
is above all useful as a guidebook of the way in which 
society can unite its forces, the novelist, the journalist, the 
publisher, the expert and the statesman, to protect it against 
the special interests which find profit in injuring it. 

The years which Mr. Sullivan chronicles were halcyon 
ones of progress and reform. The liberal faith in the 
adaptability of democratic institutions to the problems of 
society, in the application of intelligence to public affairs, 
in the education of public opinion to the conditions of 
public welfare and to methods for their realization, was 
more fully justified than ever before or since. We await 
with trepidation Mr. Sullivan’s later volumes, with their 
inevitable account of the betrayal of this faith. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


The Subversive Galilean 


Why Rome Fell, by Edward Lucas White. New York: 
Ilarper and Brothers. 364 pages. $3.50. 


T is unbelievable, but so far as I know, a fact, that 
no historian since Gibbon has assigned due credit to 
Christianity for the destruction of the Roman Empire and 
the civilization of antiquity. Even Gibbon dealt in veiled 
hints and timid allusions. But considering that he wrote 
a hundred and fifty years ago, he is hardly to be blamed 
for being prudent. The surprising thing is that the nine- 
teenth century, for all its higher criticism and freedom 
of the press, never enlarged upon the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of “The Decline and Fall.” More astonishing 
still, modern scientific anti-Semitism, ever on the alert for 
Jewish plots and revolutions, has passed by utterly the one 
great historical upheaval which was patently hatched in 
Palestine and spread abroad by Jewish agitators. 

In “Why Rome Fell,” Professor Edward Lucas White, 
who is a classical scholar as well as the author of two at- 
tractive novels, has, his own modesty notwithstanding, done 
a great deal more than to amplify Gibbon’s vague hint. 
He has, in the opinion of the present reviewer, written 
an original, lucid and very courageous book on the rise, 
growth and decay of the greatest commonwealth of ancient 
times. His task, as expressed in his own words in the in- 
troduction, was to answer the question, “Why did the 
Roman Empire, the worship of the Olympian Pantheon 
and the Greco-Roman civilization and culture, perish to- 
gether?” His answer, in brief, is that, although there were 
many internal and external causes for the collaps: of the 
Roman state, the positive and active and major factor in 
the annihilation of the pagan way of life was the rise and 
spread of Christianity—a creed alien and hostile to West- 
ern tradition. 

From the point of view of effectiveness, it seems to me 
that Professor White has, indeed, done a little too much. 
Written as it is for the educated layman, his book would 
have gained greatly in emphasis if he had resisted the 
temptation to. reinterpret the entire history of Rome and 
had confined himself to his central thesis. The novelty 
and courage of his main proposition deserved to stand alone, 
and could easily have filled a small volume. Having de- 
voted four-fifths of his space to what is, after all, familiar 
and irrelevant matter, he succeeds only in giving his reader 
the impression that the concluding chapters dealing with the 
Christian catastrophe are a kind of afterthought. 

Nor need a book rigidly held down to the main theme 
have been insignificantly small. The struggle between the 
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Galilean and Greco-Roman way of thought and life was 
by no means brought to a decisive end with the dissolution 
of the empire in 476. And Mr. White’s book, without 
altering its title, might have attained a greater unity if, 
instead of including a review of Roman history, it had 
followed that conflict through the smoldering centuries of 
the Middle Ages down to the outbreak of renewed open 


warfare between Renaissance and Reformation. 
M. E. Ravace. 


‘«Psychology”’ or Science 


The Psychology of Personality, by P. F. Valentine. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 393 pages. $2.50. 

Principles of Abnormal Psychology, by E. 8. Conélin. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 457 pages. $4.50. 

The Psychology of Youth, by E. J. Swift. New Yor: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 342 pages. $2.50. 

Archives of Psychoanalysis, Part I1I. Edited by L. 
Pierce Clark. Stamford: The Psychoanalytic Institute. 
230 pages. $5. 


N ever increasing numbers, books are appearing under 

the title “Psychology,” which, whatever their merits as 
literature, have little or no claim to be regarded as science. 
Three of the books before us belong to this class, “The 
Psychology of Youth,” “The Psychology of Personality,” 
and the “Archives of Psychoanalysis.” The first of these 
books, “The Psychology of Youth,” the avowed purpose 
of which is “to help parents to understand their children 
after they have passed the age of ten,” contains many in- 
teresting records of successful strategy in dealing with tru- 
ant boys. But, apart from some original observations on 
the conduct of the young, and some sagacious advice, it 
leaves us uninstructed as to the science of the mental func- 
tioning of youngsters. 

“The Psychology of Personality,” although professing 
to set forth “‘a consistent theory of personality based upon 
scientific psychology,” deserves even less to be classed as sci- 
ence. It abounds in vague and sensational generalizations. 
In the “Archives of Psychoanalysis,” of which the editor, 
and almost sole contributor to the present issue, is Mr. L. 
Pierce Clark, we are confronted with an analogous de 
fect—a form of hectic literature is paraded as science. 
Mr. Pierce Clark does not hesitate to define science as 
“analytical, critical, and logical in an intellectual sense.” 
but he proceeds to offer in its name an elaborate, six-page, 
ecstatic soliloquy, supposedly of a child, on the erotic pleas- 
ure of bowel movements. In an interesting history of 
Leonardo da Vinci, one finds little of scientific psychology, 
apart from the suggestion, which may or may not be scien- 
tific, that the “La Gioconda” smile is “a subconscious re 
production of the look of complete auto-erotic satisfac 
tion which a woman experiences when nursing her child.” 

Perhaps the popularization of the theories and findings 
of the New Psychology has reached saturation point, and 
we are feeling the need for more substantial and plain, if 
less tempting food. It is certainly somewhat trying to be 
reminded in every new book on psychology of the abnor- 
mal characteristics of pyromaniacs and homosexuals. It 
reminds one too vividly of the Coney Island show booths 
with their monster men and women; human spiders, con- 
tortionists, and three-legged folk. It is true that descrip- 
tions of perversions and abnormalities are calculated to ap- 
peal to the emotions, but is it the business of a work of 
science to make such an appeal? Science goes ahead, not 
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through the eventful years immediately following 
the “‘Turn of the Century’’. A complete and fas- 
te. cinating history of the advent of Roosevelt in na- 
tional affairs, the rise of Standard Oil, the growth 

of the Trusts, the Harriman-Hil! conflict, the Wright 

ler brothers and their “flying machine’ and a host 
a3 of other personalities and events set against the 
amazingly diverse background of American every- 
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Symbolism 
Its Meaning and Effect 


A philosophic examination of experience 
and the essential place of symbolism in it. 
Professor Whitehead again writes lucidly 
on an abstruse subject and the fresh view 
which he presents here is of importance 
for all who are interested in a true view 
of our changing concepts of life and the 
world about us. $1.50 


Also by Prof. Whitehead 
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caring a damn what people like or dislike, what thrills or 
astonishes them. It is only pseudo-science which has in 
view the entertainment of its readers. Science is not writ- 
ten for the book-stall; it has its destination on a college 
desk. 

Another defect noticeable in books of the kind we are 
considering is the effort made to be useful, to give practi- 
cal advice. No doubt, such a quality enhances their mar- 
ket value. It has its place in works of applied science, but 
it is a foreign element in science proper. Not infrequently, 
publishers do an injustice to a good book of science by ad- 
vertising it as “practical.” As an instance of this tend- 
ency on the part of publishers, Messrs. Henry Holt an- 
nounce, on the cover leaf of Professor Conklin’s work, 
“Principles of Abnormal Psychology,” that “the book is 
. .. replete with practical suggestions bearing on personal 
and mental hygiene.” That such an announcement does 
an injustice to the author is evident. It is also directly 
contradictory to his avowed purpose as stated by him in 
his preface. “My emphasis has been upon the psychology 
of abnormal behavior and not at all upon methods of 
treatment, because my point of view is that of a scientist 
and not that of a medical practitioner.” One must ad- 
mit that Professor Conklin holds very consistently to his 
viewpoint. 

One cannot but feel somewhat pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of psychology, so long as it remains divorced from 
scientific experimentation and from scientific methodology. 
The old psychology was cast aside on account of its neglect 
of experimentation, and its isolation from natural science, 
but at least it had the merit of being faultlessly logical in 
the conclusions it drew from its premises and assumptions. 
Such, however, has been the reaction against it that even 
that which was good in it, its methodology, was also jet- 
tisoned. It behooves the modern school to beware of com- 
ing to the pass where it will neither be able to boast of ex- 


pcerimentation nor of logic. 
E. Boyp Barrett. 


Pierrot in New York 


Grotesque, and Other Reflections, by Mary Cass Can- 
field. New York: Harper and Brothers. 238 pages. $2. 


N these sketches, Miss Canfield writes principally of 
women: Mrs. Asquith, Aphrodite, Mary MacLane, 
Juse, Mrs. Fiske, Yvette Guilbert, Ruth Draper, Beatrice 
Lillie. And to these varied personages she brings a real 
appreciation of style, a real sense of artistic personality, 
but an intelligence which, for our own day, seems rather 
curiously old-fashioned. Miss Canfield, even in dealing 
with the contemporary theater, seems still to dwell in the 
nineties: when she writes of Aphrodite, she inevitably falls 
into an echo of Pater on the Mona Lisa—‘“She had hushed 
her hungry soul to sleep with the music of viols,” etc.— 
and the critic she invokes most frequently is Mr. Arthur 
Symons. Like Mr. Symons, she is an impressionist: she 
is content to enjoy works of art; she does not care to ap- 
praise their comparative merits, to speculate about their 
significance. Thus, she likens Ruth Draper to Yvette 
Guilbert, apparently unaware that there is a real difference 
in kind between them—that the latter is a genuine artist, 
whereas the former is only an immensely gifted mimic, 
who almost invariably fails where anything other than 
mimicry is demanded. 
This addiction to rhapsodic impressionism in the vein of 
the end of the last century is, I believe, on Miss Canfield’s 
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part—and for all the sureness and point of her style—, 
sign of intellectual immaturity. Pierrot was the hero oj 
that period, and Miss Canfield writes of Pierrot, not 
merely with sympathetic understanding, but with admir. 
able critical insight: “Perhaps, then, living in an age whose 
preoccupation was not primarily an esthetic one, it was 
with a curious subconscious sense of what he repre. 
sents that those who were creators of beauty among 
turned to the Pierrot and rallied around the standard 0; 
his gossamer personality. Perhaps it was that they threw 
his graceful irresponsibility half defiantly in the face oj 
material progress and praised the careless charm of | 
ways as a challenge to utilitarianism. Who knows? 

in their pity, perhaps; in their sense of his solitude, of the 
fatigue as of a tired child that they guessed at behind }\s 
jauntiness, of the fundamental melancholy which haunts 
his melodious path through the universe—a solitude, ; 
fatigue, and a melancholy which they had felt themselycs 
since they themselves were of his kin—they were echoing 
Paul Verlaine’s vision of this eternal singer's isolation. 
But the heroes and symbols of the generation which had 
come to maturity when we were children are only our 
toys and games: they are a part of our education, but the 
must not be allowed to take the place of those heroes a/ 
symbols of our own which we discover as the result of 
our new experience. Pierrot is Miss Canfield’s favorite 
doll, which she has been carrying about too long; and it is 
time that she put him away. 

It is time that she put him away, because Miss Canfield 
is an excellent writer and, for all her “‘music of viols” anj 
her elaborate cadences, her style has a certain hardness. an 
exactitude and a fine temper, which really belong to a 
different world from the iridescences and diaphaneitics of 
Arthur Symons and Verlaine. It is a New York style: its 
brilliance is a New York brilliance, and it is probabl, 
pable of taking a considerable edge. But she scarce! 
touches our poor modern New York, so far from 
D’Annunzio’s villa, so far from the Fétes Galantes, so far 
even from Duse. Or rather, she touches it only 
enough to let us guess how successful with it she might be, 
if she once applied her eye and her mind to it. E. W. 


History of American Foreign Relations, by Louis MI. 
Sears. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 648 povus. 
$3.50. 

HE lenses through which American foreign re!: 

tions are here viewed are somewhat rose-tinted., | 
the perspective is true and the vista is faithfully repr 
duced, rich in detail but not so profuse as to obscure th 
design. Professor Sears is inclined to be gentle in } 
judgments. There is a quality of naiveté in his treatment 
of the World War, which he still sees as a crusade for the 
right. No reference is made to the stake of Ameri 
high finance in the success of the Allies. The imputatior 
that self-interest was prominent among American motive 
for entering the War is rejected too summarily. The 
croachments on the Caribbean are dealt with as something 
incidental and episodic, rather than as portents. Sure! 
it is straining charity to say that the diplomacy of Hardin 
and Coolidge suggests ultimate fulfillment of the aucun 
that the World War would usher in a new era and a ne 
international morality. Mr. Coolidge’s tepid advocacy of 
the World Court is small foundation even for suggestion 
to say nothing of more affirmative evidence to the contrary 
The facts of America’s foreign affairs are here ably pr 
sented, but interpretation is lacking. N. P. 
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JULIAN GREEN, 2 
young American, living in Paris, 
writing in French a novel of life 
in Virginia, has stirred the lit- 
erary world. The French critics 
have acclaimed him the best nov- 
elist of his generation in France. 
His first novel, ‘“Mont-Cinére,” 
has just been translated and is 
now published in English under 
the title: 


AVARICE HOUSE 


BERNARD FAY in The 


Saturday Review of Literature 
says: “Julian Green is going to be 
one of the greatest living French 
writers. His novels in less than 
a year have made of him the fore- 
most French novelist of the young- 
er generation.” 


CPO OD 
Harry HANSEN 


says: “One of the truly important 
novels of our day. Get your copy 
of Avarice House today and start 
a new author on your bookshelf.” 


CPOOo 
Oruer recent novels so 


fine that no appreciative reader 
should miss them are: THE 
GRANDMOTHERS, the new Harper 
Prize Novel by Glenway Wescott ; 
GIANTS iN THE EarTH, a saga of 
the prairie by O. E. Rolvaag; 
From Man To Mav, by Olive 
Schreiner; and GALLIons REAcH, 
a novel of the sea and the jungle 
by H. M. Tomlinson. 


CAO D 


Ir you have not read Tue 
RicHt To BE Happy, Mrs. Ber- 
trand Russell’s sensational new 
book—a woman’s brilliant ap- 
praisal of life, religion and sex— 
buy a copy today. 


On Sale at All Bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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WATCH THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERS! 
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OOK around you at the big game 
—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 


ATIMA 





The most skillful blend in cigarette history 




















‘Over 30,000 first week 


LEWIS BROWNE’S 
NEW BIOGRAPHY 


THAT MAN 
HEINE 


By the author of “This Believing World” 
With the Collaboration of Elsa Weihi 


“An acutel netrating biograph 
of one of ‘a> most difficult fheel- 
nating personalities in literature. 
Recreates Heine and his day with 
understanding and sympathy.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger 


At Your Bookstore—$3.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Bostoa Chicago 
Atlanta Dalias San Francisco 
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Fiction Notes 


Bugles in the Night, by Barry Benefield. New York: 
The Century Company. $2. 
UGLES IN THE NIGHT” is the tale of Easley 
Wheatley, Confederate veteran, who spirits away a 
dewy-eyed young girl from a house of joy and gallantly 
proceeds to be a father to her. After a battle against 
poverty in New York, they retreat, colors still flying, to 
a discarded scow in South Brooklyn, where one of their 
fantastic neighbors is a gentle maniac with a chanticleer 
complex who bugles nightly to the stars. A moody young 
stranger suffering from loss of memory is found one morn- 
ing on the rubbish heap in front of the scow, and, naturally, 
romance and heartaches result from his unceremonious 
arrival. As this outline may indicate, the story would be 
quite maudlin if it had been written by a less expert 
romancer. Barry Benefield knows how to handle pathos 
and wistful humor, as he proved more creditably in some 
of the terse, moving stories from “Short Turns.” It is a 
pity that he should waste his talents on sentimental fairy 
tales, even if the result is a book which is sure to sell. 


E. H. W. 


The Left Bank and Other Stories, by Jean Rhys. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2. 


T HE LEFT BANK” is a collection of brief and 
very brief sketches which Miss Rhys will probably 
look back on some day as her apprenticeship. They deal 
chiefly with the precarious fringes of life in Europe: wo- 
men who are on their uppers, men who are lying in 
French jails, embezzlers, prostitutes, mannequins, artists. 
When she does write about those who have found soft 
seats in this world, Miss Rhys is merciless in putting her 
finger on their fatuousness or lust or timidity. Her sym- 
pathy goes to the down-and-outers, who are crippled by 
fear of starvation and the law. And while this identifi- 
cation with one class limits her understanding, it sharpens 
her eyes. Most of her stories are not more than half a 
dozen pages in length, and each of them has been filed down 
to such a careful concision that the reader is sometimes 
uncomfortably aware of the rub of the file. But what 
is left is sharp. We are shown, for example, a woman 
who is starving being set up to dinner by a “lady” who 
had evidently been her friend in more prosperous days. 
We are told merely what the lady says and, in alternate 
paragraphs, what she thinks. That is all: we never learn 
the story behind the incident. But we do see the triviality 
and complacency of all stupid people who have been lucky 
toward those who have been unlucky. L. S. M. 


The Man Who Saw Through Heaven, and Other 
Stories, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50. 


URING the period when Katherine Mansfield sud- 

denly became our ideal, the so-called “plot story” 
fell into bad repute. Wilbur Daniel Steele, however, has 
consistently proved that the ability to construct swift, 
dramatic, and surprising tales is not incompatible with 
artistry, that it is, indeed, a primary qualification of the 
short-story writer. His somber stories, with their frequent 
overtones of horror, rise sharply to climaxes which are 
often more unexpected than those of O. Henry, but for 
which the ground has been beautifully and logically pre- 
pared. In the present excellent collection, only the story 
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“Sooth” falls short of its effect and verges dangerously 

on melodrama. E, H. W. 
Silent Storms, by Ernest Poole. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


OVED, probably, by a wistful memory of “The 

Harbor,” Ernest Poole has again grappled with 
a “significant theme.” His latest novel attempts the am- 
bitious task of presenting the conflict between the new 
America and the new Europe. The hero, a middle-age 
American financier who is one of the masters of Wall! 
Street, marries a young French wife with a distressing 
tendency to meddle in the affairs of the French Fascists, 
and the consequent clash in their viewpoints provides the 
material for a rather thin and tedious story. A great 
novel might be written about the relation of Wall Street 


to post-war Europe, but “Silent Storms” is not that novel. 
E. H. W. 


The End of a World, by Claude Anet. Translated 
from the French by Jeffery E. Jeffery. Alfred A. Knopy. 
2.50. 


OR readers who do not want their archeology in 

straight doses, Claude Anet has concocted a Cro- 
Magnon romance describing the downfall of a community 
at the end of the Reindeer Age. In a fashion which does 
credit to his scholarship, he has pictured the tribal habits 
of the Sons of the Bear who carved on the walls of their 
river caves magic drawings of the animals which they 
hunted and which were their sole source of livelihood. 
He has also told very credibly how the weakened tribe 
was outstripped by strangers from the North who were 
able to tame wild animals to their service. All this is 
very interesting—archeologically—but when one is asked 
to believe that M. Anet has written a novel, it is a dii- 
ferent matter. N6, the hunter and artist, is merely 
wooden peg upon which the unsubstantial plot is hun, 
One remains quite uninterested in his personal doings, and 
the other Cro-Magnon characters are, if possible, more 
shadowy. If M. Anet felt moved to write about the peop'e 
whose extraordinary cave drawings illustrate his book, w: |! 
and good, but it is unfortunate that he attempted to do 
in fictional form. Now that he has relieved himseli 
the impulse, perhaps he will write an authentic novel 
exquisite as “Ariane” or, a sad alternative, perhaps he w:! 
abandon himself entirely to archeology. E. H. W. 
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Contributors 


Atva W. Taytor, member of the social service commis 
sion of the Federal Council of Churches, is the au 
thor of “Social Work of Christian Missions.” 

NATHANIEL Perrer, author of “The White Man's Dilemma,’ 
is now on his way to China for an extended visit. 

Wirrer Bynwer is author of “The New World,” “Pins for 
Wings,” and many other books of verse. 

Joun Peace BisHop was for some years managing editor 
of Vanity Fair, and is now living abroad. He is th: 
author of “Green Fruit,” a book of verse, and, with 
Edmund Wilson, of “The Undertaker’s Garland.” 

M. E. Ravace is the author of “An American in the Mak 
ing,” “The Malady of Europe,” and “The Story o! 
Teapot Dome.” 

E. Boyp Barrett, for many years a member of the Jesuit 
Order, and former professor of Psychology at Georg: 
town University, is now a psychoanalyst. He is the | 

[ author of “The New Psychology,” and other books. | 
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A NEW PLAY 





_» anaes 


By JOHN 
MASEFIELD 


Tristan and Isolt 


A new dramatic version of the story of 
Tristan and Isolt in which Masefiecld 
“exhibits their folly, their madness, 
their futility without mercy.” A beauti- 
ful old story beautifully presented. 
Price $2.00 — Autographed edition 

$10.00. 


Midnight Folk 


Fanciful adventures of a smal! boy in 
the fairyland of Midnight. Price $2.50 
Autographed 7.50 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


eAnnouncing 


the publication of 


WOODROW 
WILSON 


ft PaO -LeTtTF 22.5 
YOUTH and PRINCETON 


by 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


The long awaited biography of the greatest but 
least understood man of our times — based on his 
ptivate record. At bookstores, 2 vols., $10.00 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York 


———— 





Philip the King 


LECTURES AND DEBATES 





The epic of the defeat of the Armada 
in a new autographed edition of 375 
copies, illustrated by Laurence Irving 
with twelve full-page drawings. $12.50 


Collected Works 


Four volumes of plays and poetry. 
Each 83.00 





THE MACMILLAN CO. 
New York City 

















THEATRES 





BERTRAND RUSSELL vs. MAX EASTMAN 


Informal DEBATE and Discussion 


The Goal to Freedom and the Road to It 
Monday evening, November 21st, 8 o’clock 


Cooper Union—ith Avenue at 8th Street 





THE THEATRE GUILD preserts 


ve: GUILD Th., W. 52d. Evs. 8:40 _ 
: . Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 ~~ 








THE ACTOR-MANAGERS 


(Formerly the Grand Street Follies Co.) 
in association with Sidney Ross 
present 


“TR” 


A Comedy by Lord Dunsany 
at the Little Theatre, West 44th St. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


“IF” “IF” 


“TF”? “IF” 

















MAGAZINE 














HEALTH SIMPLIFIED 


No cult, no school, the good from all schools. Ex- 
posing healing quackery wherever found. Edited by 
a practicing physician experienced in health educa- 
tion. Rational Living, Box 2, Station M, New York. 
B. Liber., M. D., Dr. P. H., Editor—6 months’ trial 
subscription $1. Sample copy free.—With yearly sub- 
scription the famous book “As a Doctor Sees It” 
free, if requested. 





| 
| 
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Tickets $1.10; $1.65, a few at $2.20. For sale at New Masses, 
39 Union Square. Algonquin 4445. 





Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 15th Street Tel. Algonquin 3094 
“THE STORY OF WORLD LITERATURE” 
John Macy Mondays, 8:30 
“THE STORY OF RELIGION” 
Alexander A. Goldenweiser 
“SCHOPENHAUER AND PESSIMISTIC 
William P. Montague Thursday, Nov 


Wednesday, 8:30 


IDEALISM” 
10, 8:30 








WHAT IS MODERN ART? 
Mr. RALPH M. PEARSON 


announces classes in the analysis of pictures based 
on the knowledge of pictorial design that has grown 
out of the modern movement. Courses three months, 
one session a week, afternoons or evenings. 
SARA PARSONS, Manager 
10 E. 53rd St., N. Y. City. Phone, Plaza 7168 
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THE LITTLE WHITE SCHOOL HOUSE 


There is room for a limited number of boys and girls, 
ages 5 to 7, in a little school near New York City 
where children may enjoy the benefits of a modern 
education without the overstimulation of the city. 


Valley Cottage, N. Y. Agnes de Lima, Director. 

















The Little School of Independence 


for children from 5 to 12 years of age. Modern Ed- 
ucational Methods that stimulate independent thought 
and self-expression. 

DOLORES LIETZE, Director 
19 West 76th St., New York, N.Y. Susquehanna, 6659 




















How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 





An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





On Ocroser 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to 
its 421,000 stockholders. That 
is the largest number of stock- 
holders of any company in the 
world. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. Its dividend checks 
are cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades, stations 
and professions, 


u& 


) No institution is more 
nationally or publicly 
owned than the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in turn owns 
more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. The average holding 
is 26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was devel- 
oped in the interest of tele- 
phone users and is owned by 
the public that it serves, 
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LECTURES ; 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program November 18-26 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free. 


Friday, Nov. 18—Everett Dean Martin 
“The Nation with the ‘New Start.’ 


Sunday, Nov. 20—S. H. Clark: “Th: 
Mob.” 
Tuesday, Nov. 22—Bruce Bliven: “Is 


America Imperialistic ?” 
AT MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 
(209 West 23rd St., at 8 o'clock) 
Single Lectures, 25 cents. 
Monday, Nov. 21—Ernest Boyd: “Ger 
many: The Flight from Realism.” 
Wednesday, Nov. 23—Edgar Wind: “Th 
Metaphysical Implications of the His 
tory of Science.” 
Thursday, Nvuv. 24—No meeting. 
Saturday, Nov. 26—Mertimer J. Adler 
“Thereof one must be Silent: th 
Aesthetic Experience.” 

















SUMMER RESORTS 
Enjoy these Fall Days 
at Topstone Farm 
Among the hills and woods of Connecticut, 
now taking on autumnal color; tramp over 
sumach-covered pasture lots, or down 


quietback country roads, loaf in the sun to 
your heart's content, and eat good, tasty 





food Take your vacation when the year's 
at its best. Only 1% hours from New 
York. Week end parties accommodated. 


Telephone: Ridgfield 39, ring 5. Mail ad- 
dress: Topstone Farm, R.F.D,. 4, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 
MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforts: 
outdoor sperts; maid, valet and telephone 
service; 37 minutes from Times Sq. BMT 















PROMOTION 
EARN “GE CREDIT 


ore] & mm C1: 


through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 differeut subjects given by 


The University of Chicago 


233 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 





BOOKS 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, s« 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated translations and excepti 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying 
moderate cost, both the quaint old b 
and the extraordinary pew ones. 

Please state eccupation or profession whens 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 
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The Works of 


BRANN THE ICONOCLAST 


The fiery genius of his age 
The most unique character in Americin 
literature 
Two volumes, elegantly bound in Art 
leather with gold tops and silk headlb 
Two volumes, Price $10.00 per set, y 
384 sets left. 
temit check or money order with 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


225 West 80th Street, New Yerk City, \ ¥. 
HELP WANTED 


A business man whose avocation is \ 
ing desires the collaboration of a young 
woman skilled in the technique of th« 
One who is ambitious for authorship ber 
self and has some facility in stenography 
and typewriting would be preferre: A 
modest income and leisure to pursue ows 
work will be provided. Address Box 52, 
The New Republic. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman with M. A. in Political 
Science wishes position where such [ 

ing will be useful. Address Box 530, Tie 
New Republic. 


” 




















Young man, 30, married, college educat 
desires executive position in social s¢ 
or philanthropic work. Professional! ¢ 
ing, experienced public speaker. Adress 
Box 529, The New Republic . 


GENERAL | 








L 





(Brighton Beach Station). Phone Sheeps- 
head 3,000 











10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
trom ail walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 

COURSES available OLDand 
18 NEW TESTAMENT. Selere 
Bible study broadens vision —deepens 
religioustife Begio now Desc: e liter- 
atore free. ALL COURSES, 75c esch. 
S or more to one address, each. 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


The Finiversity of Chuage Dept. 166 , Chicago, lil. 














REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all eports wear 
direct from makers . Patterns free 
Cut lengths by Mailb. Carriage paid 
NEWALL, 159 Stornoway, Seotiand 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writiug for newspapers 
azines. Experience unnecessary. | 
FREE, 
Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo 
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Subscriptions may start now 
or at the expiration of current 
subscriptions. They may be sent 
to the same or to different ad- 
dresses. This offer is invalid 
through agents. It is subject to 
immediate withdrawal. 
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The Offer of the Season 


TWO MONTHLIES AND A ob we EY 
THE IDEAL MAGAZINE ASSORTMENT 


The New Republic 
The Atlantic Monthly 
The American Mercury 


All three for one year 


$ 1 ():0° 


Or either monthly with 
The New Republic for $7.50 


BvYY these magazines over the counter and you spend $18.60. Send 
back the strip below and you save $8.60. This offer was the most 
sensational success of the 1926 subscription season. 


Che SS... 


~-RE P UBLIC-------------------------- 
421 West 21 # Street 
NewYork City 


I enclose $10.00 in acceptance of your offer of one ye :’s subscrip- 
tion to each of the following magazines: The New Republic, The 
Atlantic Monthly, The American Mercury; or, I enclose $7.50 for one 
year’s subscription to The New Republic and The Atlantic Monthly, 
or The American Mercury. 

















Stremmperc Press, Ic., 409 Peart St., New Yorx Crry. 

















THIS CHRISTMAS 


Remember the Labor Prisoners 
their wives and children 












































(Some of the 24 children at Passaic whose fathers are serving 1 to 20 years in prison 
because of their participation in the famous strike. The mothers have to shift for the 
families and need assistance. There are & of them.) 





$25 Each to the Men in Prison International Labor Defense sends regularly $5 


monthly to each of the labor and political prisoners 


$50 Each to their Dependents and $20 each to their dependents. For Christmas 


we will send a special gift to indicate that those on 


$5 Each to their Children the outside have not forgotten them. 











Will You Help? 


See ee eee ee ee Sse SF SF SS SS SS SS SS SS Se eee eee 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR DEFENSE, ’ . . . 
80 East 11th St., Room 402-R, ; Winter is Coming 
New York City. a H 1 B 
Enclosed please find $........ to help continue your monthly : e P uy 

assistance to the labor and political prisoners, their wives and 4 Sh 
children and to give specia! help to them for Christmas. ' oes 

’ 
Pitts |....0sijessthnagnetnn.acrasveterteagied soe Coats 
OOS s00céediecssandsevneesiosuce Cenendbcascesbvinseees Coal 
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